THE REAL SILVESTRI 


Avvocato Pcyrani, a lawyer from Turin, was driving 

Saiiit-Raphael to see a client. He stopped in a small 
French town, and there met again Aurora, a \voman 
he had not seen f&r years. Once she had been married 
(so he thought) to a man he rather disliked, and loved 
by a man he was proud to consider his best friend: 
Gustavo Silvestri. 

Pey rani had known Silvestri since boyhood: known 
him and, like many others, forgiven him lus ugliness. 
Ins ill-hcaltli and his ineffectiveness for the over- 
riding reason that Silvestri was wholly j^^ood. What, 
thought Peyran% wcie the feverish, umcliablc joys 
of love compared with the solid comfort of such a 
friendship? 

Now, at this chance meeting with Aurora, long 
after Silvestri’s death, Peyrani learned that she had 
seen his friend in a light quite different from his own. 
To her that dear, simple, childlike face had been 
‘dirty an3 evil'. Half horrified, half curious, he 
listened to Aurora’s stor^i. he worked his way to- 
wards the truth about Silvestri, he learned the truth 
about Aurora, the truth about himself — the tiulli, 
evfii, about friendship. I’his nc^vcl, so simple and 
entertaining in its form, makes some verv subtle 
points. 
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THE REAL SILVESTRI 





I HAPPENED TO be back in Turin for Chiistmas and was 
just finishing my holiday when an old client of mine, 
a businessman by the name of Dogliotti, suddenly 
called me over to Saint-Raphacl. A matter of vetting 
a deed-of-purchiise for a villa. 

It was a mild winter and the Alpine roads were 
passable; instead of driving down to Genoa and along 
the coast I decided to cross the Mont-Gcnc\rc and 
reach Saint-Raphael by Gap and Ca^tellane. 

Happy thought. The deeper I plunged into the 
mountain valley, th^ mi^r®! felt my heart soar at the 
sight of mountain-tops and snow-caps I’d known since 
my^youth. As I dr we I was humming a time which 
comes into my head every time 1 have the illusion — 
more and more rarely, alas, now — that life is about to 
offer something new. It was the time Musetta sings in 
Bohhnc at ^e beginnins: of the fourth act, with 
Marcello’s words about past youth and present 
hope. 

Against the tense and tendi t Mue I recognized httle 
• rocky pinnacles and passes and ice-caps I’d climbed in 
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those faraway days, and I found myself yearning to 
stop the car at the first mule-path and clamber up as I 
had before. Of course, reason intervened; and then 
came doubts. What would happen if 1 really did ob^ry 
the call? Suppose I felt ill after a couple of hours’ climb- 
ing? Would I have the strength to get back? 

Who knows? My inclmation — ^it wasn’t really a 
hope, just a wish — to chnib at all was unusual enough. 
But anyway I’d no equipment. Not even the essential 
-boots. Sighmg, without quite giving up the idea, I 
stepped on the accelerator; perhaps I’ i make Brian fon 
for lunch. 

But awaiting me at the top of the valley were a 
number of nasty surpiiscs; new houses, changes. It 
seemed both sad and amazing that the people of the 
valley, with all this mania for so-called progress, hadn’t 
changed the Italian nanici 6*i the villages, adopted in 
Fascist times, back to what they’d been before. Some 
of those old names were not even French, but elated 
from the time of Cutius, they were rehes, that is, of a 
period far earlier than any French domination , . . Did 
It matter though? All present-day Italians, of any 
political party, even up here, hate the />ld and seem 
determined never to give a look back. 

I felt qpite the opposite. And yet, to be fair, I had to 
recognize that in rrty dishke for the changes in tlie 
vilkges I was passing, and in my nostalgic evocation of 
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the past,* what most annoyed me was those names; and 
in some obscure way 1 felt that to be the only point 
where I was right. Life continuously destroys and 
rft-creates, of course. Those Italian names were odious 
not because they were new, but because their newness 
was not due to any spontaneous development in 
popular language; they had just been thought 
up on some office desk in Rome and imposed by 
bureaucracy. 

From Oulx to Cosana the villages all lie on the other 
side of the valley,to the road. Reachable only by paths 
cut off from progress, they had remained just as 1 
remembered them thirty years before, and as they had 
been no doubt for centuries. On the rocky flanks of 
little valleys, amid the lilac-white of snow'S, the grey of 
larches and the black of rocks, they stood out not by 
their colour, which was gr%y-black and lilac-white Hkc 
all the rest, but by the regular pniallcl lines of their 
snow-covered roof‘ and eaves. 

That, said I to myself, is the only sign of life in this 
wild valley, the lines— their geometry, their regularity. 
Then It occurred to me that we do sometimes find 
geometry in^nnture; in crystals, for instance. Those 
hamlets glimpsed suddenly from a disunce might have 
been wedged into the landsCcipe by nature, ^art of the 
mountain itself; looking, at first ^ht, not so much due 
to the hand of man, but to ^ocky formations ^that 
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happened to be strangely irregular in shape; tricks of 
nature, in fact. What else, though, looked at that way, 
is the whole of humanity and all its works? Things we 
usually consider immense; compared to the univerSe 
they are mere mushrooms on the earth’s crust. Spirit, 
reason, what about them? But tliey exist butside the 
human brain; the geometry of crystals, or that of 
shadows, or a stone designing perfect concentric circles 
when it falls into a pool. . . . 

^ I don’t believe in progress. For every new medicine 
there is a new disease. Every invention that makes hfc 
what is called more comfortable and more beautiful 
corresponds to the loss of other comforts and other 
beauties wliich arc at least equivalent. JTake slavery; 
it’s still witli us, everywhere, in imnmierablc forms. 
Society is not moving, never can movt, towards 
cquaht^'; no, it will forever d^cillate between equahty 
and its opposite. Because the urge for equahty and the 
urge for servility arc both equally innate in man. T^iere 
will always be those who want to command; for there 
will always be those who prefer service to the responsi- 
bihtics and strains of hberty. 

I hve alone, with an old Hungarian cook and an old 
Tuscan maid. My home is in Rome, where I practise 
as a lawyer. I have no children. I am unmarried. My hfc 
could have been difforent; and happier. And not a day 
or hour passes witjiout my regretting it, and my 
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reviewing, sometimes with a wry laugh, what kst 
chances I may have of finding myself a wife. 

Just now, as I began this story, I tried, understand- 
jlbly, to adopt a tone that was serene and detached. 
That is why I said it is rare, nowadays, alas, for me to 
have the illusion that life is about to offer me some- 
thing new. 

Well, I lied! Never once do I start a journey, or even 
Icfve my home, open my mail, hear a ring on the 
telephone, without my heart beating like a boy’s; is 
this she? 

At past fifty, all this is both unseemly and absurd; I 
realize it perfectly well. And as I chmbed towards the 
frontiei from Oulx to Cesana, and thought of the 
Cotiun names, of the rock-formation villages, of 
humanity»hke a mushroom, of the iion-cxistcnce of 
progress I was really tryifcg^ by my ruminations, to find 
distraction and calm. So as not to hear the silly beating 
of ray heart. So as *0 chc.at this wearisome unweary’ing 
affinity of mine for adventure. What did I hope, 
though, now? 

I console myself by the thought that quite soon it 
will be too late. Then at last. I’ll five a calm life; I’ll try 
to prepare myself for death as well as I can, and that 
will be that, 

The frontier had been mo ■i d«lt no longer followed 
the natural line of the water-slyd. By the peace g’eaty 
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France now extended a couple of miles mto out valley, 
the waters of whose torrents enrf m the Adriatic and 
not even in the Tyrrheman, and French temtoiy 
reached the houses just outside Clavi6rcs. 

This change did not worry me as much as the others 
had. 1 lecogmzcd the p(*ace treaty as just,Hhough to 
Italy’s disadvantage. And anyway, apart from a hut 
with gendaimes, a flag, a bar across the road, the French 
had changed nothing at all. The i eal France began, as 
It had bofoie, a little lughti up, at the scatteted snow- 
covered roofs, with their sharper eayes, and tlie few 
grey houses grouped on the vast white expanse of the 
flanks of Montgcncvic. 

It must have been a few minutes before imddav 
when I arrived. The sky was blue and the sun glitter- 
ing, on the wide snow fields crowded wath*skiers and 
crossed by die wire the rounded woody 

hillocks fringing the gaunt pyianiid of the Janus, and 
on the brilliant white iccflows and black peaks of the 
Ptlvoux range far awiy, high up beyond the shell of 
Bnan^on. 

I go to France on business for Dogliotti and in my 
own affairs, at least three or four times a ^ear. Even so 
I entered the naiiow stieet between the httle houses of 
Montgenevre with a quiver of pleasure. Perhaps it was 
due to the memory «f my youth, at Montgemvre, I 
thinlj, 1 passed the froiiytier for the first time, at the age 
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of fiftean. or so; or perhaps, to the size of the houjes 
against the vast serene majesty of the landscape. For 
here nothing was changed. The French are conserva- 
tives. Even the placards on the walls, a blue advertise- 
ment for Dubonnet, faded and peeling, seemed the 
same. 

I drove slowly round the fountain, stopped, got out 
of the car; I wanted only to stretch my legs, stroll a bit 
in those alleys, glance m the windows of the little 
shops. I was particularly drawn to a tobacconist’s I’d 
noticed at the entry of the village; ancient, dusty, 
dowdy. 

I was not mistaken, lu the narrow fly-blown wmdow 
were old postcards, coloured simples of sucre d'orge, 
some pain d'epice, all joys, in fact, of a lost clnldhood. 
Can French cliildren possibly still have the same tastes? 
I don’t think so; to prqj'^e it, I only had to turn from 
the window to the ski fields, with their modem equip- 
ment and crowds, including yes, numerous children, 
some very young. Well, what of it? Perhaps none of 
them asked the shopkeeper for such goodies nowadays; 
but he still kept them in the window fiom lazmess, 
meanness, or habit. I pushed open the glass-fronted 
door; the oTd door-bell tinkled and went on tinkhng 
gently for half a minute. A smell of must, ink, and 
tobacco. A trembly, bored old man. I bou^t cigarettes 
and matches, and went out. But to get back to the 
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sg^iare I took an alley behind the houses instead of the 
main road. My idea was to go is far as the church, 
whose Romanesque tower I could sec above the roofs. 
In the alley the snow had been beaten down only along 
a narrow central path, with room for one. I was look- 
ing at die tower as I walked along. Then I«,put a foot 
wrong, and plunged in die snow up to the ankles. No 
harm done; I’d soaked one of ni) socks, and I had 
only to change it— a minor bore. I went back to the 
car, and was just about to open my bag when I saw m 
front of me, three yaids away, a window full of 
woollen sweateis and socks. The shop was very diffei- 
ent from the others, perhaps the only modem one 
m the whole village. There was a big sign* aux 
SPORTS d’iiivpr, and in the centre of die window, in 
the midst of the vanous garments, a dummy of a 
girl ski-ing. 

I had no feeling of presentiment. All I was thinking 
of was the petty bother of opening my suit-case and 
gropmg about inside it. Much simpler to buy a tine 
pair of woollen socks; better than my own, wluch 
were cotton. 

So I entered the shop. In a comer a bearded man was 
reading a paper. He turned lound as sodn as he saw 
me and asked, m French with a strong Itahan accent, 
what I wanted. Then hg got up, sighing, and with heavy 
steps went around the counter to search about in some 



boxM which were in the drawers on the side walls. 
Eventually he put oif the counter two packets of socks 
for me to choose from. He seemed to have great 
dilficulty with his French; so I spoke to him in Italian; 
I wanted some woollen socks, I said, but thinner ones. 
He replied with a sigh, almost a gasp, that he had some 
but would have to look them out; it would take time; 
now It was past midday and he had to shut up shop. 
From his accent I guessed he might be Roman. I asked 
him. 

‘Yes. Why? C|n you tell by my voice?’ he replied 
with a tired snule. 

I said tLit though I wasn’t Roman myself I’d lived 
in Rome for many years; and tliat I would be very 
grateful to him if he could find me those socks. 
I was jusk passing through and needed some at 
once. 

‘I’ll just call the signora. She’ll be the one to find 
them.’ He went, still with that heavy step, towards a 
door on tlie other side of the counter, pulled back a 
curtain and called hoarsely: ‘Aurora!’ 

‘Ouif dans imc minute!’ replied a woman’s oice, 
probably from a room above. 

‘She’s just coming. Do sit down,’ concluded the 
bearded man, and with one hand made a vague gesture 
towards a chair. Then he wc’it t<j the glass door, and 
turning his back to me, stood there looking out;^the 
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skiers were returning from tlie fields and cntcrmg the 
Hotel du Col for lunch. 

What an odd peison* I thought watching him. He 
was tail and heavily built, but quite young and too % 
for his age He had a full beaid, short and curly, chest- 
nut coloured with ''>ronze glints. It Icoked false. 
Perhaps what gave this impiession was the cheeks 
between eyes ind beaid, thc\ were ghstening and red, 
almost seal let I Iis shouldeis were round, his hips huge 
nid his stomach setmt d to start from his chest All tlus 
nn s of flesh secni..d cxaggeiated by the duck, white, 
rath 1 tight SUL 111. 1 He woie With his hinds dug m 
his tioiis^i potlvcts hv stood tluic whistling lathtr 
ludLly ind Id >kmg out, seiewing up his eyes it the 
"litt 1 mg ' n u 111 1 let 1 1 was the sortl wouldn’t have 
been snrpi o d to hnil behind the counter ofsonie wine- 
tir m lj«>tcVLieo the shegbttr-house of Testaccio 
IJii liti>., m this snow, among these ictirmg gentle- 
lool hiL' Lttle hous( s his piescnee seemed incongiuous, 
ihnost sini'tfi 

A *h rp clatter of ln,cls down wooden steps, accom- 
p nied by a loud tml hug ot bracelets, made ne turn 
lound A bare aim with bracelets pulled aside the 
i tin nil, and Auioia appeared 
[ knew her* We’d met before* 

Atirori Almagia^ the wife of Almagia Uldenco 
Ahnagii, a chent and fnend whom I’d not seen for 
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more thin five years, since his emigration to Brazil. 
Although the name Aurora is not very common 
I had not thought of my old fiiend’s wife, as I heard 
tht bearded man call her. How could I have? I thought 
she was in Brazil too. And if she hadn’t recognized 
me at the simc instant, and hadn’t given a little cry, 
and called my name. I’d have sworn that it was not 
more than a lesemblaiice. 

* Avvocato Peyram ! How very nice to see you again ! 
What are you doing here? Just passing through? How 
nice!’ She was rolling her ‘r’s; I remembered her voice, 
and that she was French, born in Morocco, I tliink. 

‘And Uldenco?’ said I, instinctively kissing her hand. 
‘Is he heic too? In Europe?’ 

‘Heavens no,’ she replied in an undertone. Suddenly 
serious, shc%ighed as if I’d reminded her of some dread- 
ful offence and worry. ‘ll>c«i't let’s talk about it,’ she 
added and glanced a second towards the bearded man, 
who^had not move*! from tlie window and was still 
standing Avith lus back to us. I realized I’d made a gaffe. 
Embarr^ed, I bent over the counter and pretended 
to exarfline the socks. 

Aurora glai^ced at a little gold and diamond wrist- 
watch I remembered very well; then she turned to the 
bearded man and said loudly: 

'Romolo, e’e^t midi paise; fu t.i* bien fermer, nest-ce 
pas?’ 
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•* The man turned, and pointing to me, muttered I 
had to be served. 

‘But the Awocato is an old friend and is staymg to 
luncheon with us, aren’t you, Peyram^’ went 
Auiora, sniilmg and cordial once more And then, 
suddenly remembering, ‘Oh, how silly of ftie, I haven’t 
intioduced you yet. Signor Pollastrim, my husband. 
Awocato Peyrani . how long is it we’ve known each 
other? Ten years, ma}bc more.’ 

With a bitter-sweet smile the bearded man came to 
shake mv hand, then he went out ?nd began pulhng 
down the metal bhiid that shut up the shop While this 
was going on Auiori explained rapidly 

T’m dnoiccd from Almagia Didn’t you know?’ 

‘No, not at all,’ I snd loudly m my surprise ‘1 
thought you’d gone oft to Brazil with hmi. 

‘I did, and then to Uiuguav, where we 
divorced ’ 

But, forgive my asking why? I was Uldeiico’s 
lawyer, you always seemed to me to get on so well. 
Whit happened?’ 

Auiora hesitated, she looked at me as if scriiCinizmg 
me, glanced towards the bearded man to assure herself 
that he w'^as still outside, and finally whispeied to 
me 

‘You were a frici\i of Silvestri’s, weren’t y'^ou’'’ 

‘Of poor Silvestii’s?’ I said in amazement. ‘My 
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dearest friend. It was he who introduced me tb 
AlmagiL What has §ilvestn to do with it?’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Aurora in a haid voice, with a 
ti|hteiungofthelips, ‘my divorce, m\ losmg Almagii, 
if was all his fault.’ 
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Gustavo Silvestri was an old and very close friend of 
mine, who’d died five years before. A Piedmontese, a 
literary man, a bachelor, he lived by spending piece- 
meal the small capital left him by his father, a notary, 
and hy pubhshing a few badly paid- articles in news- 
papers and reviews at rare intervals. 

flis health had been precarious and his whole life, 
from adolescence, had been without ^y discipline at 
all; harmless, yet disordered and full of excesses. He 
smoked and drank too much, particularly 'spirits; and 
while still a young man, h(“ C mtracted a serious kidney 
disease, from which he died at only forty. Vaguely 
sociaUst in politics, romantic, almost decadent about 
art and hteraturc, he was m every thought and act the 
docile resigned victim of an invincible inferiority 
complex. Short, thin, ugly, weak and ill, wTith bad 
teeth and little hair, he could never forget his own 
appearance even for a few seconds. Convinced that 
everyone found him revolting and disagreeable, he 
refused to t.ike on- any work, however serious or 
important, entailing any personal responsibility beyond 
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the signing of an occasional article. The truth, wfaich-l 
never tired of pointing; out to him and "which he always 
refused to see, was, of course, just the opposite. 

iSilvestn, by his very humihty and wry humour, 
was one of those laic people who art hked wlicrc\ci 
they go. In *1110 first place, as he piodutcd so Lttlc, he 
aroused no one’s envy. IJis joiuinlistic .md litci u) 
colleagues, evtn the most evil of thiin, wcic >o suic 
ht was lazy and uk flic lent that they could afloid to 
seem geneious for once, and, knowing they iisked 
notlung, went oyt of then \ ay to pnisc h m publicly 
as much as they could Often the \ would use his name* 
to compaie fa\ouiabl\ with some iceiut leputation 
they wtie tunning down oi v itli >onie *iit,.i who Ji id 
)ust been successful, thiough iiKiit o' gooe^ luck. Of 
course thafr|ob mustn’t be given to sevand so, they’d 
say, but to Silvestii' SiUast^i, nov\, iIkii’s i chai ictii 
for you' SiKestri rctlly does know hoe\ to vicid a 
pen^ A pity that ht’ll ’ cv^.r dew.n ts ii v thing, 
because if he wants to, Sil\cs*t' can wipe the 'lo u v ith 
the lot of them’ 

But%pait from fahi. praise in th ise i irc’ s SiKcstii 
was also loved b"* whoever kne\ lum, inctery cam 
pany and eliss, for he w is piofcmndly' good Ifis 
bitterness he tunicd only on hiinself, uid nevei against 
others, against life. lie wouk ^inecrely t*nthusiastie 
about every glass of "wine he w^s offcitd, about ^ray 
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of passing sun on any landscape; and he would even 
find the landscape marvellous imder driving rain. He 
would listen, not just patiently but with real interest, to 
the confidences and outbursts, often futile, of whoeter 
he came across. Lastly he was a fascinating talker him- 
self; witty, generous; ready to plunge the whole of 
himself into a discussion; and ready to keep silent at 
the slightest sign of any remark of his being unwel- 
come. 

Women instinctively found him sympathetic and 
sought his company. Whatever their standing, their 
culture, or degree of beauty, they felt themselves 
always appreciated by him. But he never took advan- 
tage of this, for the simple reason tliat he never noticed 
it. 

At every period of his life ever since his’first year at 
the university, I can remrntber Silvestri being hope- 
lessly and desperately in love. That is no figure of 
speech. He could not live without love; a definite, 
concrete love for a particular woman. At the same 
time he could not love the woman, could not even fix 
his thoughts on her, except on one conditidh; that 
there was no chance, no hope, of his love ever being 
returned. 

Women, in the language of most of them, called 
Silvestri a sentimentnlist, a poet; he needed to idealize 
thepi that is, and was^uite content just to court them; 
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to go further, they said, would have revolted him. 
Nothing falser. Silvestri, like all really good people, 
was strongly sensual. He did not despise women, and 
cJrtainly not the physical act of love. In fact, he would 
never have written those two 'f/ords physical act. They 
would hav? seemed like blasphemy to him. For him, 
love, in all its forms and of whatever duration, was 
Love; the ultimate and ineffable revelation, the most 
wonderful thing in life. Real prostitutes did not exist; 
prostitution was only a word, invented by social 
hypocrisy. For no sum of money can repay an ecstasy 
which, in its essence, is subhme. Love and money, he 
would say, are incompatible terms. It’s true, he would 
also say, that love can be shosvn by money; but money, 
in every case, is infinitely beneath. 

Given tfus point of departure; given, that is, the 
initial indifference, if not^adlual aversion, to him of the 
women he chose, he was fated never to have a success- 
ful affair with a girl ir oung married woman of the 
middle or upper classes, and not even with an honest 
woman from die working cl sss. During his period at 
the university of Tunn he never even succeeded, as we 
all did, in m^ng a mistress of one of the seamstresses 
we used to follow under the arcades or meet in the 
dance halls. Even then Silvestri would always link up 
with some tart or other in tii tnd. Soubrettes fironi 
the Maffei Theatre, dancers from Cabiria’s or Fo«gcz’ 
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revues, street girls, his ardour knew no limits or 
diiFerences. He was an only son; his father, who adored 
him, gave him a big allowance for amusement. And 
to every girl in turn he would make extravagant 
presents, buy dresses, bags, little jewels; take them at 
night, after the show, to supper at Dilei’s*. Our girls, 
most of whom worked in some shop, were at home 
asleep by that hour. But if, at about seven, we happened 
to enter Mulassano’s or Baratti’s for a drink, he with 
his girl and we with ours, it was always embarrassing; 
the seamstresses did not want to be ‘taken for revue- 
dancers, so he could not join our company. He would 
stay in a comer, at the end of the bar, beside some 
showy platinum blonde m a false fox-jfur stole; he 
would raise his glass of bitter Vermouth as if unin- 
tentionally towards us, and laugh, screwdn^ up his sly 
yet innocent eyes. I can ‘still see him, dear, warm- 
hearted Silvestri! 

Once the girl with lum had come straight from, one 
of the houses m Via Michelangelo. She was no worse 
than any of the others in appearance; in fact, poor 
thing, she’d done all she could to dress quietly,' not to 
be conspicuous. But we had all, every qnc of us, been 
with her. She was also rccogmzed by lots of other 
customers, at the bar, men in the professions, officers, 
bureaucrats. The Ifioks, the winks, the subdued 
lau^ter, can be imagined. Silvestri coped with the 
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situation well. He became more attentive to the girl 
than ever, and when he looked around towards us or 
the others, seemed to take no offence nor even to 
nfttice the atmosphere of irony. And he, in his turn, 
treated us ironically, with a gentle irony, as if he was 
sorry we (Jbuldn’t all share his happiness and good 
luck. 

Of course, he never was lucky, and never happy, 
except for some brief period, during those years at the 
imiversity. 

He took his laiv degree in July of 1924, then left, as 
he had long planned, for Paris. A few days after he 
arnved his enthusiasm was such that he wanted to spend 
the rest of his life thcie. He stayed only three months, 
recalled to Turin by the sudden death of his father. 
Then he ntver had a chance of returning. His father 
had left him much less th#n he had expected, and more- 
over. he could touch no capital until his mother’s 
deajjji; there was also a rt. e faim at Olcencngo, in the 
Vercellese, which he had to look after, though the in- 
come from it would never an nmt to much. 

An^ay that journey to Paris was of paramount 
importance to him. From that moment on, to live in 
Paris was his dream. And for that he saved money and 
gambled on the stock exchange. He lost,^of course. 
Sometimes, if urged to do work, he would 

justify his own laziness by saying: ‘Writing, study . . . 
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what do they matter to me? If I lived in Paris, yes, that 
would be quite difierent!’ He 'stayed on with his 
mother in Turin, getting more and more cut off, as 
the years went by, from liis few real friends, who hid 
happened to move to other cities. He had mistresses, 
of course. One after the other, always df the same 
kind. Often he was just on the point of marrying: then 
he would give it all up at the last moment, so as not 
to pain his sick old mother; soon afterwards he would 
lose that particular woman as mistress too, for she 
would leave him or be unfaitliful as saon as she realized 
he was not going to marry her. 

Anti-Fascist by nature and by upbringing, he did not 
often come to Rome. He needed some excuse every 
time; a rice deal with the Ministry, some Htcrary 
collaboration. Really he came to see me. He travelled 
second class, arrived m the •morning, stayed two or 
three days, then left again. I used to go to the Termini 
station regularly to meet him and see him off.^ He 
would stay with me. At night we sat up late, chatting 
in my study; in season we would dine out at some 
place in Trastevere and then walk till dawn through 
the deserted streets. We saw each other so seldom — 
once, at most twice a year — that wc aTways had in- 
exhaustible subjects for conversation. And if for him 
the finest thing in hfis was love, for me it was, and still 
is, ^endship. Of coqrse, love gives a joy infinitely 
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more intense. The whole of our being, body and soul, 
takes part, closely, inextricably entwined, perhaps even 
to real fusion. But that serene and sweet detachment, 
tlht lofty calm with which two friends, talking in the 
quiet night of a foreign city, contemplate the world 
and explorer the mysteries of existence as if a veil were 
about to fall, that feeling of being still alive yet some- 
how dead at the same time, happy in this one certainty, 
this one demonstrable creed, of mutual trust, with no 
demands and no offers, with no gratitude, no posses- 
sion, no servitude, no renunciation, no jealousy, no 
fear; what then is friendship if not the lughest form of 
love? 

During the last two years of the war we were 
separated, he in Turin, I in Rome. Meanwhile his 
mother died. When finally 1 saw him again, in the 
sununer of ’45, 1 suddenly ibund him much aged. He 
was showing clear symptoms of his disease, which was 
ver^^ serious and really incurable, but might, with a 
lot of care, a strict diet, and an ordered life, have been 
kept at bay for many years. 

He jfiTivcd in Rome from Turin by plane, together 
with an official of the Allied Military Government 
who had been his guest in his house at Olcenengo after 
the hberation and who had become a close fjicnd. This 
official was a Venetian who had*taken refuge in the 
United States before the war and become an American 
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citizen. In civil life he was an engineer and business- 
man; his name was Ulderico AlmagiL 
Those who Uved through that summer can remem- 
ber very clearly its extraordinary atmosphere for most 
Italians, that is for all anti-Fascists and for those who 
had not compromised too much with Fascism. After 
years of want, terror and horror, came peace, security, 
prosperity, above all the lively hope of a different, 
happier world. Of course, reason and common sense 
warned us even then that it was a false hope, or at least 
an exaggerated one. But who was oapablc of reason 
from May to October of that year? Who had kept his 
common sense? All those who were alive and free 
were so glad of it that diey could give serious thought 
to nothing except happiness and hope. Fanyly, friends, 
lovers, long divided, without news and often worried 
about each others’ fates, laeP again, embraced, started 
life together once more with a harmony which, they 
swore, would never more be disturbed. Oh, tlie inter- 
minable dinners in die hot nights of that Italian 
summer, the wonderful stories everyone told everyone 
else, the adventures they had all been througft! And 
we were aU generous, we all loved each other. Tliose 
with money lent it without being asked and without 
guarantee to whoever happened to be without it. No 
one was afraid another might be a nuisance. We would 
go (tiniling up to sonv-; vaguely recognized face in the 
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street, stop and ask how things had gone. Every 
acquaintance was almhst a friend. And the promises to 
meet agam ! And all those plans for the future ! Made 
with the lightheartedness, tlie optimism, the megalo- 
mania of children on the first days of the holidays, 
thinking of uheir games. 

Silvestri too, of course, was overwhelmed by the 
general happuiess. He too, in spite of his appearance 
and his disease, felt himself renewed. On reaching 
Rome he confidjjd the grave diagnosis to me, then 
hurriedly contradicted it. ‘I’ll get well,’ said he, ‘I'm 
sure to get well; it’s just a matter of keeping off drink 
till Christmas!’ And he talked to me of a novel which 
he had begun to write; a httle volume of verse he was 
preparing for pubheation; a joumey, to Paris of course, 
that he wanted to make a" sqon as it was possible; and 
finally of an irrevocable decision which he had made 
in the last few days: to marry and have children. 

‘Marry? Who?’ I asked, laughing. 

‘I don’t know yet,’ he answered, laugliing louder 
than I did and winking an eye almost to closing, with 
that expression of his which was so human, subtle and 
sympathetic. 

‘But have you any idea?’ I insisted. 

No. The extraordinary thing w,?s that Silvestri, for 
the very first time in his life, w^s fancy free. At tjiat 
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moment he had no flame. But he was certain of 
meeting her. ‘In Rome/ he joked, ‘I’ll find her in 
Rome!’ 

He had come to Rome with the idea of staying a 
few months. And I was delighted to put him up once 
again at my home, and to put up his friend Almagi^ 
as well, since hotel rooms were so hard to find at the 
time. 

Almagi^ was a man of about forty-five, tall, grizaled, 
smart, self-assured. He talked with equal case Italian, 
French, and English. He had gone thg^ugh the last part 
of the war as an amc official in France; and been sent 
to Piedmont only a few days before the liberation. 
Now, thanks to some powerful connexion in Wash- 
ington, he was in process of being discharged con- 
siderably earher tlian any of his colleagues, and was 
already putting out the fisst feelers to take up business 
relations as quickly as possible. His line was a particu- 
larly profitable one; real estate on a vast scale. He had 
kept useful contacts in all tlic major Italian cities and 
by putting these into touch with his new American 
friends he was sure to make a great deal of money. 
Silvestri took no interest in any of this. He merely 
brought Almagia to die house and introduced me as 
what I was; a business lawyer, professor of civil law at 
Rome Univcrsity-i Almost inevitably I became 
Alinagi^’s legal adviser. But as soon as we two began 
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talking of contracts, quotas, discounts and percentages, 
Silvestri would slip silently away. 

How had two men so opposed in character and 
tastas as he and Almagii been able to understand each 
other? This too must, 1 think, be put down to that 
exceptional smnmer, be judged in the atmosphere of 
the hberation. Think of the scene; end of April, early 
May, cottages lost in the rice-fields, a row of poplars 
with their first leaves, and an eighteenth-century villa 
with peeling walls and faded shutters, but still with a 
few bottles of Ga*finara in the cellar. Almagik in his 
jeep, tired, hungry, arrowing along the row of poplars 
and suddenly finding coming towards him, with open 
arms and pleasant smile, the surest anti-Fasdst, though 
the poorest too, of all the landowners in the district, 
Dottor Gustavo Silvestri! AlmagiJi? Italian? Venetian 
even? We’ve some champigfie still! And last night 
we didn’t sleep; we fished for frogs; as we fished our 
cars were cocked towards Salasco and Santhia, for the 
rumble of the first American columns. Were any 
Germans fleeing along the same road? Oh, it was you? 
Welcome to Uberated Olcenengo, Captain Almagia; 
frogs a la MetmQre, Veuve Cliquot ’27! 

Next Vercelhr an office, requisitioning, subsidies, 
hstening to peasants’ complaints, all the boring business 
df American military bureaucracy; every night Cap- 
tain Almagi^ returns to Olcen^go and sits dovn 
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happily to his risotto. After supper Silvestti takes his 
guitar and plays and sings old sdngs of Piedmont, with 
that soft voice of his which is almost like the echo or 
memory of distant music. Almagiil, pleasantly ti^Jsy, 
is touched: he didn’t know there were Piedmontese 
songs and from the eighteenth century too! In 
America they know only songs from Naples. Or 
another evening there is a party for — oh, not the local 
gentry — but for the petty bourgeoisie of the district, 
fathers, mothers, youths and girls. There’s a little 
orchestra and dancing. Almagik is ‘itill a fine-looking 
man, with those velvety eyes of his; he has a wife but 
Silvestri is the only one who knows that; so he’s a good 
match, all think. Dance follows dance; he has a 
success; he drives home alone with her jji his jeep, the 
daughter of the doctor at Tronzano, fifteen miles or so 
away. In fact those were holidays for Almagia, perhaps 
the only ones in his hfe, and anyway the last. In a short 
while he would be absorbed by business and become 
another man. But of Silvestri he will always think with 
all the sympathy of which his arid heart is capable. 
Particularly as Silvestri has never asked him, and 
Almagik knows well never will ask him, for anything 
at all. 

Alma^i’s wife had stayed behind in the south of 
France, at her pa’^ents’ home. He intended bringing 
h'T to Rome as soon as possible; as soon as he had 
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finished his service with amg. She was Frendi, he 
said. He’d met her i5 New York and married her 
before entering the armed forces. During the war she’d 
sta^^d in America and had only returned to France, 
to her parents, a short time before. 

Neither SilVestri nor myself found anything odd in 
this story. When Almagi^ talked of his wife we in- 
stinctively imagined a woman of his own rather 
determinedly aristocratic tone and snobbish tastes; a 
Frenchwoman of the high bourgeoisie, probably from 
a well-to-do family and belonging to that vast cosmo- 
politan clan which divides the seasons between Paris, 
New York, London, and the south of France, busy 
and bored, with yachting trips, first nights, bridge, 
golf and ndmg. . . . 

At the end of September, as be had foreseen, Almagia 
was discharged. He took a luxurious ground floor 
apartijient in a villa in Parioh. Silveslri stayed on with 
me. 

A week later, Aurora arrived. 
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Dark, tall, slim, poweritil, she was a woman of out- 
standing looks. A paradigm; she imitated no one and 
many seemed to imitate her. Her skin was naturally 
bronzed; her hair blue-black and smooth; her legs 
were long and straight; her feet sm^ll in comparison; 
hands narrow yet not thin; wrists and ankles very 
sHm; she seemed more Spanish than French. A 
Carmen. There was something Arab, Oriental too, 
about her face, oval, all long curves hke^every other 
part of her body, and about her chiselled lips, cars, 
and nostrils. Her nose wrs rot aquiline; it was straight, 
slightly fleshy and slightly rounded, with a sense of 
voluptuous firmness. She had the same expression in 
her brown eyes, gleaming but not luminous, and in 
her open, violent, but brief laugh. 

As soon as I met her, I was amazed. Not so much at 
her physical aspect, for the step up from a working- 
class to an aristocratic appearance takes only a gener- 
ation with women, or even a few years of the right 
background, an eckication at the Sacrd-Cocur. What 
anrazed me was h^ way of behaving and talking. 
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which denied at once, and for ever, what we had 
imagined her being; for Aurora was not, to use the 
jargon of that society to which we had imagined her 
beldhging, at all hien-, she was not a lady. Her first 
words, some phrase, revealed a strong southern 
accent, unconscious, raucous and uncontrolled; it was 
the French spoken in the cabarets of the Vieux Port 
and the brothels of Tangier! Her way of holding her 
hand out was enough; she did it with the emphasis of 
one who had been unused, from infancy and perhaps 
for generations, to tlic dignity of tliis essentially 
bourgeois greeting. Pointless in the circles where 
she had moved shortly before, the gesture is one she 
is in constant fear of forgetting and so she insists and 
exaggerates it, almost as if to mark her own progress, 
to show that she has moved up a notch. 

All tliis was as clear as tla^ light to me. And yet 
Silvestri did not sec it. 

He ^'11 in love with Aurora from the first instant. 
Perhaps he was already in love with her without having 
seen her, in expectation of her arrival. She was 
French, she spoke French, that was enough for him. 
He did not notice, he did not want to notice, the 
vulgarity of her accent. As soon as I mentioned it to 
him, he turned on me and accused me jokifigly of 
envying Almagii; the fox and the |;rapes, he said to 
me with a bitter little laugh, ptrhaps diinking 8f 
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himself. I replied that, without being in the least in 
love with Aurora, I found her most attractive and 
would be only too pleased to have a little tumble with 
her; even so I judged her to be a vulgar woman; not 
only in social origins but also in feelings, 

‘Sour grapes! Sour grapes!’ he repeated, swinging 
to and fro on his chair and looking at the ceiling, as he 
used to sometimes when he was most sure of himself 
And I realized that I must drop the subject, at least for 
the moment. 

This conversation took place one' night in my study, 
when we had got back from a party at the Ahnagiis’ 
a short time after Aurora’s arrival in Rome. We were 
having a cup of camomile tea before going to bed, 
and the conversation slid, irresistibly, <o her. At the 
party Aurora had worn a grey-green dress shot with 
metallic reflcxiotis, gold c?tr-rings and diamonds. Her 
allure was obvious, and so, alas, was her nature. But 
Silvestri appeared to sec in her only beauty and rharms 
of every kind. He found her attractive, witty, clever, 
with ready answers and vivacious turns of phrase: that 
I could still swallow; but he also found her good, 
generous, civilized and well-bred. 

Aurora had appeared to him at a moment when he 
was rc:jdy, almost tensed for her appearance. In the 
violence of the fifst superficial impression her foreign 
ifttionality had been enough to conquer him. Then in 
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a few days he got med to her; seeii^ her, courtii^ her, 
transforming her into a divinity was all part of the 
same thing for him, the sweet imbibing of a daily 


poison. 

Finally there was the difficulty of her being the wife 
of a friend, so that in all likeliliood Silvcstri’s chances 


were almost nil; the very drop that made the cup 
overflow, the secret but most potent spring of his 
passion; his old incapacity to love unless without hope. 
In fact Silvestri ignored tlic truth; his chances were 
nil not because, as he thought, Aurora was unbreach- 
able either by liimsclf or by any other friend of her 
husband's; but simply because Silvestri himself, in Iiis 
romantic candour, would never stoop to deceit, to 
intrigue. He would, if itjcaine to that, have required 
Aurora to leave her husband openly and ask for a 
divorce. Now it was clea^ tc? us all. even to Silvestri, 


that, contrary to what we had thought before knowing 
her, Aurora had no money of her own and attached a 
great deal of importance to it and so to her husband. 
She was terrified of liim; obeyed liis every whim; 
showed herself docile, submissive, and serious; care- 


fully avoided ii^ her behaviour any suspicion of in- 
fidehty. What she was really up to is another matter. 
Some of Aurora’s dresses, particularly he% evening 
ones, were, to me, infallibly reveShng. But that vfas 
just an intuidqn on my part, .uid»a private one wlftch 
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I could communicate to an old fiiend like Silvestri 
only had he been willing to listen. From the formal 
point of view those dresses were just rather provoca- 
tive, no more. 

How, I asked myself (it was useless talking to 
Silvestri about it), had Almagi^ made a choice, so 
much at odds with liis sophisticated worldly values, 
his caution, liis coldness? I began to wonder whether 
he might not be a man of passion underneath it all. 
Then, gradually, frequenting his company, I realized 
that the relationship between hini and Aurora was 
subder. Just as she obeyed and almost served him, so 
he enjoyed ordering her about, constandy correcting 
her, instructing her in the rules of good society. 
Almagia was both proud apd jealous, no doubt; but 
his pride and his jealousy were merely the fruits of an 
immense vanity. He •Was ‘not afraid of introducing 
Aurora to any Roman prince. These accepted her, and, 
more rarely, invited her, as it was a period of con- 
fusion and liberality, and as Almagia was still, in some 
ways, part of the liberating armies. I did not know 
what was Aurora’s intimate hold over Almagia; 
perhaps it did not even exist; perhaps it was only liis 
vanity, the easy pleasure of living "widia woman whom 
he consi«®ered to be in every possible way inferior to 
himself , and whoih he flaunted publicly just so as to 
bc*ablc to lower her fti private. Anyway it seemed clear 
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to me that if Aurora did not behave herself, or if one 
day, for some reason, she were rejected by society, he 
would have no hesitation in divorcing her. 

So passed that first winter after the war. Silvestri had 
remained in Rome, and we saw the Almagi^ almost 
every evening. The relations between husband and 
wife, her ever more obvious submission, might have 
been thought up on purpose to confirm in Silvestri 
his illusion— his faith, rather— m the fundamental, 
unshakcable honesty of Aurora. The desperation of his 
passion was increased by it. He was in a bhnd alley. 

Silvestri grew sad; lie got even thinner, if that was 
possible. And he began once more, m spite of the 
doctor’s ban, to drink and smoke. 

Meanwlulc around us the euphoria of the liberation 
began to fade. Fine plans were abandoned, hopes of a 
better world vanished. £v?ryone, little by little, 
returned to his own shell, to Iris own interests. Italians, 
according to a sad but just saying of a contemporary, 
went back to being vvliat they had been for centuries: 
fierce home-loving animals. 

Silvestri did not write liis novel, did not publish his 
book of poems, ^e spent his days vvaiung for evening 
when he would stc Aurora again. And, as he waited, 
he read all the newspapers and tasted the bittcrsipleasurc 
of realizing the fatal, progressive fillurc of any reno- 
vating policy. Then, quite sudden^, he was overtaken 
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by a kidney attack: very serious this time, leaving him 
supine, weak as a kitten — ‘Why go on living?* he said 
to me. ‘What have I ahead of me? The horrors of 
premature old age, tortured by illness and remorse at 
never getting anything done, not having even enjoyed 
what I could have enjoyed.’ The doctors prescribed 
rest, a change of air, a healthy regular hfc. He made 
up his mind, and went back to Olcenengo. Spring had 
begun. The spectacle of nature in his native parts was 
perhaps the only joy that remamed to him. 

Before leaving, he asked me one evening, at about 
seven, to accompany him to say good-bye to Aurora. 
He did not want to go alone, he feared betraymg his 
emotion. But he chose that hour because Almagia, 
accordmg to Roman custoiyi, would bc'^ut on business 
till about nme: busmess which W'as now going alicad 
under full sail. 

Aurora was waiting for us in the drawing-room. 
In the corner across from where we entered, she was 
sitting by a trolley of dniiks, her legs crossed, and 
smoking. Almagia must have taught her that when 
only men enter a drawing-room, a lady docs twt get up. 
She was applying the rule to the lettej Even so she held 
out her hand too soon and shook ours too long before 
we couW kiss hers. She was wcaiing a woollen dress 
the colour of blood, very clinging, closed at the neck 
but baring her arnlS, and almost reveling her knees. 
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‘Martini? Whisky? Pink gin? You mustn’t tirink, 
Silvcstri, wc know that. . . . Tomato juice for you. 
And you, Awocato, what will you have? Would you 
lilcc me to make you a Bacardi? or a champagne 
cocktail?’ She pronounced these names with a hiss of 
syllables, like sacramental words; perhaps she was still 
frightened of making a mistake; and so overdid tlie 
list of drinks. 

Silvestri’s hand, thin, white, almost transparent, 
trembled slightly as it brushed Aurora’s when he took 
his glass. 

‘So I hear you’re leaving us, eh?’ said Aurora, 
laughing and looking at him fixedly. 

‘Well ... so it seems . . .’ replied Silvcstri, liis face 
contracting and his eyes, screwing up as always with 
that subtle expression of his; I realized it was only a 
grimace of defence, but I doubt if Aurora did. 

Aurora went on gazing at him fixedly, her eyes dark 
and "very bright, her lovely lips half-open over her 
strong white teeth, a savage expression on her face as 
if she were ready to tear him to pieces. But it was an 
habitual and unconscious expression; every now and 
again she wouhj fix the person flicing her like that. 

Though I tried to help things along as best I could, 
the conversation went ahead in fits and stsirts, with 
frequent pauses and searches for new subjects. Silvcstri 
seemed to takg almost no part inTt; he kept on loofiing 
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at Aurora in silence, and his silence and his sadness 
which finally she noticed too, weighed on our 
words. 

On purpose I brought the conversation round to 
Olcenengo. Then Silvestri did get animated. He began 
talking. He described the landscape, the house, hfe in 
the rice-fields, and solemnly invited Aurora to visit 
him — accompanied by her husband, of course. Aurora 
promised without demur, but also without the enthu- 
siasm wliich is normally shown in such circumstances. 

‘If Ulderico brings me, I’ll certainly come. But when 
will he find the time? He’s always so busy.’ 

Silvestri shut his eyes like someone about to plunge 
under a cold shower, and said almost breatlilcssly: 

‘Well, if he doesn’t bring you, then c8mc alone.’ 

Aurora was silent a moment, uncertain how to cope 
with this. She looked at me, looked at him, then turned 
to me and began talking of something else, in a flat 
voice, as if to let us understand that she had not4)ecn 
offended, but that Silvestri’s proposal was none the less 
offensive. In that moment of uncertainty she had 
clearly been tliinking back over Almagja’s rules. How, 
does a real lady behave in such circunrstanccs? 

And in spite of Aurora’s not being any kind of a 
lady, or father (which comes to the same thing) of 
her not having any 'humanity, I thought, as I watched 
poor Silvestri, of IcJving him alone tjith her for a 
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few minutes. I looked at the time, pretended to 
remember something, asked to telephone, and went 
out into the study, which was next to the drawing- 
room. 

When I re-entered the room Silvestri was standing 
up, very pale, very nervous, and a long way from 
Aurora, who was still sitting in the same place and 
laughing raucously. At once, taking no notice of his 
tortured supplicating look, Aurora began explaining 
to me what had happened. 

‘Avvocato Peyrani, really your friend seems deter- 
mined to put his foot in it this afternoon! Imagine, as 
soon as you went out he decided to tell me he’s 
desperately in love with me, can’t live without me, 
and so on. Why, he even knelt at ray feet! A comic 
scene, I can tell you. I Haven’t laughed so much for 
years. Well, Signor Silvcstnf there’s certainly no need 
to. You’re intelligent, a writer, a poet— at least so 
peopje say — and you must have reali/cd your mistake 
by now. But I’d like tc give you a reply all the same, 
here in front of Avvocato, so that there’ll be no mis- 
understandings and we can remain good friends in 
future. The reph is this; I am in love with my husband 
and am sure that 1 will remain so for the whole ot my 
life. But even if, just for argument, one day^ weren’t, 
I’d never choose a buffoon for lover I like men who 
are serious, serious and frank, yole-in-comer afinirs 
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and intrigues have never appealed to me, and never 
will.’ 

There was a short silence. I could think of nothing 
to say. I looked for a moment at Silvestri, who httd 
taken a step towards the door. Then he turned towards 
Aurora, made a great effort, and said in a low voice: 

‘I ask you to excuse me. I’ve made a mistake. But it 
was a mistake in my choice of words. My feelings are 
very different. 1 reaHzc I have offended you. I hope 
you will forgive me.’ 

‘I forgive you because you’re leaving and wc may 
irot see each other again for a long time. Look after 
yourself in the country, now, and try and learn not to 
be silly. When you come back to Rome, we’ll pre- 
tend, both of us, or rather all three of ns including 
Peyrani, that it was all a dream. And you can thank 
me for not saying a \\ ord ‘.o iny husband !’ 

He left that same night. Over dinner he insisted on 
describing the scene to me, trying to repeat the ^xact 
words he had used to Aurora while I was out tele- 
phoning. First of all he had not asked, he never would 
ask, anything at all of her; except to listen to the con- 
fession of his feelings in a few words. He admired her 
and was devoted to her, without daring to hope any- 
thing at a^. If in future, he said, by any twist of chance, 
Aurora should havesmy need of him, he put his whole 
existence, his work, his property at her entire disposal. 
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He thought he had been quite frank. And yet, he 
ended, now he realized that he’d made a mistake and 
that it had been good of Aurora to forgive him. She 
l«ved her husband and that was that, 

‘I’m an idiot. I don’t know what I’d give to turn 
back. This tfvening, on my way to her, I certainly felt a 
great need to tell her everything. And I’d sworn to 
myself to be silent. To look at her for the last time and 
be silent. Then you went out and I lost my head. I’ve 
offended her, of course. A declaration hke mine is only 
made by one who expects ... an immediate advantage. 
One who really loves is silent, and waits. Till death, if 
necessary,’ 

It was very difficult to tell Silvcstri, at that moment, 
that I did not agree with him at all: that Aurora, I 
thought, had not been dffended in the least. She simply 
had not understood tlv? <icpth and seriousness of 
Silvestri’s love, a feeling too lofty for her; a height, 
an air, which she was incapable of breathing. She had 
said she was offended because she thought that a lady, 
in such circumstances, must apperr to be offended. She 
had laughed raucously an 1 not hesitated to reprove 
Silvcstri in my presence for fear that I should suspect 
some connivance between them, and that Almagi^ 
might, in some way, be informed; she was ignorant 
of friendship, as she was of love; a poor soul without 
Ughtor any gUmmer of essentiai,valucs; a creatur^om 
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and bred in a crude and corrupt ambiance, probably 
the slums of Algiers or MarseiKes, if not worse; a 
dancer in some cabaret where Almagik might have 
found her during his stay in France, before being seijt 
to Piedmont at the liberation. I did not beheve the 
story of the wedding m America. By now* I had quite 
definite ideas about the relations between Aurora and 
Almagik. 

It was very difficult to say all this to Silvestri, that 
evening. And yet I said it, hoping that he would think 
it over in the quiet of Olcencngo, and end by under- 
standing. 

Silvestri did not return to Rome until many months 
later, in December. 1 had continued to sec the Almagiis, 
if only because I had business deahn^s with him. 
Aurora had not, naturally, kt/pt her promise; she had 
told her husband something «about Silvcstn’s declara- 
tion. Almagia, who knew his woman well, had not 
felt betrayed or offended. He had taken the matter as 
a joke, in fact almost with a touch of sympatliy for 
SUvestri. ‘Silvestri! The most harmless, the only really 
pure man I’ve ever met in my life! I’d confide a 
million to him witliout a moment’s fear. Much more 
than a wife!’ Such were the phrases, aifd others of the 
kind, he used m Aurora’s presence. And he blamed 
her for not having Ijecn able to understand Silvestri, 
for i^t having been gpntlcr and kinder to him. ‘One 
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mustn’t formalize,’ he explained to Aurora, who was 
listening attentively like a pupil. ‘Diplomacy is the art 
of Ustening. One mustn’t just hsten to words, but to 
th« person who’s using them. Now I’m sure of 
Silvestri, it’s as if he’d redted a poem, composed by 
himself, on your beauty. I can almost hear him!’ 

And so when Silvestri returned to Rome he was at 
once invited to dinner by the Almagiu, and all seemed 
to have ended well. 

Three years passed. Silvestri was now living at 
Olcenengo; but he often came to Rome without 
warning me, sometimes even without seeing me, and 
went to an hotel. He was still in love with Aurora. We 
seldom spoke about it; but the few hints that escaped 
him were enough. He came to Rome so frequently 
just in order to see her.* Aurora was like a divinity 
whom, every now and agai«, he needed to contem- 
plate, so that in the intervals of solitude and distance 
he could think her over, court her m his mind’s eye, 
adore her secretly and neurotically. She was a vice, 
in fact, which had become necessary to his hfe. He had 
succeeded in getting a photograph from her, and kept 
if in liis wallet. 

Aurora and Atmagia were usually pleased to see him 
but witliout making any great fuss. Some^evemngs, 
even, they seemed barely to tolerate him. Almagia had 
spoken of his stay, now far di'Mijf, in Silvestri’s house; 
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and Aurora, out of vague curiosity, had said that she 
would rather like to hear som'fc Piedmontese songs. 
So on one of his journeys to Rome Silvestri brought 
his guitar; and one evening after dinner he played and 
sang. I can still remember the scene. And I hope that 
Silvestri, carried away by the sweetness 'of the music 
and the words, did not look carefully at Aurora while 
he was singing, and so did not have to go tlirough 
what I did. Almagiil got up at the second song, lit a 
Havana, and plunged into an armchair behind Silvestri, 
from where, every now and again, he raised a bland 
hand to tell Aurora to keep still and be quiet. Silvestri 
was singing bent over the guitar, m a very faint voice, 
with closed eyes; and when he opened them, he fixed 
them as if in ecstasy, and for inspiration, on Aurora, 
sitting tliere in front of him!’ And he did not seem to 
notice that she was showing increasing signs of 
impatience, crossing and rccrossing her legs, stubbing 
and hgluing cigarettes, snorting and yawning; 

O dime ’ft /v’ bel giowott 

dal capel hinttda . . . . 

The slow, sweet, pathetic melodics evoked woody 
valleys, limpid streams, willows ruitling in Alpme 
breezes, villages and peasants faithful to their king, an 
age of faith and ijiligion; and in the faraway deep 
touch of the guitar, ip the subdued almost distant voice 
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of Silvestri, there was a rapt consciousness of those 
memories, a regret and almost a remorse that now, for 
ever, they were only memories. 

f^o hsteners more ignorant, more careless, more 
impious than Aurora and Almagik could be imagined. 
How on earth did Silvestri not notice it? He had told 
me that he would not have hesitated to marry Aurora, 
had she been free. How could he have hved with her? 

I think it was great luck, for him, that he died in time. 

In spite of liis repeated invitations, Aurora never 
went to Olcencngo. I am sure that it never even crossed 
her mind to do so. 

Once, towards the end of those three years, Silvestri 
asked me point blank if I had not noticed some change 
in the Almagi?i maiagc. For some time Ulderico had 
been leaving Rome more and more often and alone. 
He was continually flyiftg*to I’aris, London, New 
York. He had also been in South Africa; and in Brazil, 
whefe he had gone into a new combine of colossal 
hotel building. Did I think Auiora was getting tired 
of being so neglected? Silvcstn’s green eyes, as he 
asked me this question, glittered with hope. 

1 replied that, in my opinion, as I thought I'd aheady 
explained clearly, Almagia’s marriage was founded on 
reciprocal, secret, perhaps unconscious, hyp^risy; and 
that it would therefore k't hll»thc day when the 
interests of one or other of tlient were crossed. I^Was 
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very improbable that Aurora would ever find another 
man so prosperous, let alone a Husband. And shghdy 
less improbable that Almagi^, now around fifty, 
though a fine-lookmg man, would find another 
woman — even a rich and well-educated one — who 
would attract and suit him as well as Aurora did. 

Almagi^ was a deeply vam and conventional man* 
he would avoid any upset in his own. pnvate hfe till 
the very last. In fact he would never ask for a di voice 
unless forced to by Aurora’s behaviour. But this 
behaviour was, as far as we knew, perfect. And so . . 

When I said ‘perfect’ I was referring to the outward 
form, of course. I did not mean that I had changed my 
opimon of Aurora’s inner nature. But I would have 
sworn that she would always be prudent enough to 
avoid being caught. Then Silvestri laughed silently, as 
was his hrbit at times, throwing back his head and 
fixmg me between half-shut lids with those gretn 
scintillating eyes of his, he murmured that he was 
hoping for a break-up of Almagia’s marnage as a 
result of that hypocris> which to me seemed to cement 
It. And he added that he was suic, now% that she did 
not love Almagi^, and tliat the behaviour of a woman 
who does not love her husband can never be perfect, 
there is always a flaw somewhere. So Aurora would 
end by understanding Silvcstri’s aftrction and devotion, 
and-*-whv not^— by i^tuming it. 
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In fact Silvestti’s ropiantic faith in the possibilities of 
a great Love was not yet shaken. Quite the contrary. 
It ^Imost seemed as if he felt the accompHshment of 
his own dreams to be near. He hoped, expected almost, 
in a not too distant future, to marry Aurora! 

This also I put down to his illusions, and follies, and 
it did not woft^ me as perhaps it ought to have done; 
I felt certain tlhit, very soon, it would yield to 
reality. 

Then one late afternoon on a Sunday in November 
of 1950 — it was raining and 1 had stayed at home to 
play a game of chess with ray old cook who, like all 
Hungarians, is a great chess-player— I heard the bell 
ring, and found myself facing Silvcstri. 

His raincoat was soaked, must have walked a 

long way. I thought, instinctively, that he had come 
on foot all the way from Parioh, that is from Aurora’s, 
to me. I hve on the Aventinc. However, I said nothing. 
1 kntw that Almag'a was in London; and, looking at 
Silvestri’s distraught face, I at once imagined that he 
had lost his head as he had done before, and suffered a 
new humiliation. 

‘I didn’t know you were in Rome. . . .’ I said as I 
led him towards the fire to get warm. 

‘I arrived yesterday and am leaving tAiight,’ he 
replied shortly. He was ncvei rude. I began to feel 
that something more serious thaft what I thought mus^ 
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have happened. He was soaked through and sweating. I 
insisted that he should have a rest; his room, his bed, 
were always ready; or at least change. He refused. All 
he did was pull off his shoes and stretch out his toes 
to the fire. 

‘Why didn’t you take a taxi?’ 

‘There wasn’t one. Sunday aftemooti, the football 
match.’ He was silent. And I did not larc ask him any- 
thing, did not know where to begin. We sat tltcre in 
silence, side by side. 

‘D’you remember that time,’ he smiled suddenly 
with his eyes fixed on the fire, as if the fire bad aroused 
a memory which he willuigly followed, 'that time 
when, after we’d so often planned it, y©u finally came 
out shooting with me? It W’as^i day hke this, in autumn, 
raining, it may even have been Sunday like today. . . . 
And we didn’t put up a thing. . . . 

‘And eventually, just so as to fire at least one shot, 
you killed a buzzard.’ 

‘Ah, yes, the buzzard. . . . 

I remembered it all well. I’d never been a shooting 
man and had thought of becoming one. That was my 
first and only attempt. But there was sometliing I 
didn’t remember: 

‘And tlfc bitch . . . what was that bitch of yours 
called?’ 

. ‘]5iana, poor DianaT 
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‘Ah yes/ I said, ‘now I remember perfectly. How 
on the way back, m*the dusk she wandered off and at 
one moment you were frightened you’d lost her. You 
vfhistlcd, and called, “Diana! Diana*’’ ’ 

‘And afterwards there was a fiie hke this, and we ate 
and drank and talked far into the night . . . first m 
front of the fire, and dien in your room, and then m 
my loom, antJ^then again in your room ... we 
couldn’t make up our minds to go to bed. But I 
don’t remember what we talked about.’ 

‘About a future life/ said 1, ‘and the immoitalitj of 
the soul. . . .’ 

‘Yes, that’s right,’ icpl«d SiKestn. half closing lus 
eyes and almost laughing, but wntli an odd tone, a 
bitter ring much strongci than usual. ‘I think we went 
right through the argiftncnts, for and against. What 
d’you think now^ It’s so«i*ns }eais since wc’vc dared 
talk of such things, the onl) ones, at bottom, which we 
ought really to care about. Pcihaps duiing these years,’ 
and m his voice now I even seemed to heai a note of 
sarcasm, ‘you’ve had some new ideas*’ 

‘You know quite w ell 1 1 aven’t.’ 

‘But you think less about it than at one time.’ 

It was true, and I admitted it. Silvestn said: 

‘We were better then, or 1 .'it least jivas. Much 
better.’ 

‘I’m certain we weren’t,’ I ^pphed. ‘We onlydiad a 
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hope of becoming so. We were mistaken. We were 
twenty.’ 

’Since then,’ insisted Silvestti, ‘my hfe has got 
steadily worse. No hope of its getting any betttr. 
Look here. I’ve readied a point I could never have 
imagined. I didn’t diink I was capable. . . I’ 

‘Capable of what? Of suffering?’ I wanted to know, 
not from curiosity, but because it n^’^ht relieve him 
to talk about what was torturing liim. ‘Suffering isn’t 
a worsening; quite the opposite. . . .’ 

‘Old tales,’ replied he. 

‘And yet if one’s conscience recognizes an evil it’s a 
sign that, in a way, one’s getting out of it.’ I was 
thinking, naturally, of Aurora; wondering whether he 
had finally understood, and was about to*heal. 

‘Tales, I tell you! ConscienCe! You make me laugh 
with your conscience. . . >. When you realize you’ve 
made a mistake, a mistake about everytliing, from top 
to bottom, and that it’s too late, there’s no remedy, and 
it’s all been your own fault ... oh, I swear it’s better 
not to have any conscience then!’ 

At this point I hesitated no longer and asked: 

‘Aurora? You’ve seen her? Today?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied simply. ‘It’s all over, I think I’ll 
never see her again.’ 

The suiiden news should have made me happy 
for him. But by his ^at dead tone I realized that it 
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was not really good news for him, at least for the 
moment. 

‘Remember,’ I said, after wondering a moment how 
bfist to console him, ‘remember you’re not to blame 
in any way, except for your own goodness. . . .’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense!’ 

‘Yes, for your own goodness. You just made a 
mistake about person you gave your love to. But 
that love in itself is a very beautiful thing. You should 
feel proud of all you felt. Now, right at the moment, 
I can see, it’s too early; but you’ll write a book about 
it, eventually. I’m sure!’ 

‘Look, you’re making me laugh, and I don’t want 
to laugh. . . .’ 

‘You must just let a little time pass now. Why not 
go to Paris?’ I even offered to lend him some money, 
if that would help. He rcftisJd firmly. He put his shoes 
on again to leave, and refused to stay to dinner, refused 
even to let me accompany him to the station, as I always 
used to. Then his face suddenly lit up and he said: 

‘I’m expecting you at Olcenengo for Christmas. I’ve 
had stoves put in everywhere, so you won’t be cold. 
Promise to coitk?’ 

I promised, and it was tliis friendly invitation that 
persuaded me then that his state of mind jsras not as 
desperate as I’d thought. I’d better not insist, not try 
to comfort him any more, just l«t him go. 
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On the doorstep I said: 

‘The only real evil is hypocrisy, so many people have 
it towards themselves; it’s the only real evil diat can 
rot and ruin a life. But you, you’re not one of thdte 
people. So try and be calm.’ 

He turned on me suddenly: 

‘You’re talking of yourself,’ said he, fixing me with 
his half-closed eyes as if he despised ^'fli’d almost hated 
me; and suddenly he burst out laughing, a convulsed, 
agonized, wicked laugh, winch seemed directed 
straight at me. 

Silvestri knew. A few years before. I’d given up a 
woman I loved, out of pity for another woman whom 
I didn’t lovi. Oh, false pity! I gave her up from 
selfislmess; for the one I did not love, didn’t love me 
cither and would always leave me fiet; while the other 
returned my affection an6 v^ould have tied me up for 
life. Eventually I lost them both. 

Silvcstii knew. But wh\, for the first time now, did 
he seem to be tepiovmg me, and so resentfully? 
What was the mcanmg of that laugh, of almost 
diabolic triumph, that w.is so unhke him? I did not 
understand, and told him so. 

He looked embarrassed, and went on gnmaemg m 
silence, is,'f to himself. Then, hesitating, he rephed m 
a low voice: 

‘You’ve told me thrt I’m not a hypocrite hkc you. 



and that I must be calm. There, I can assure you Tm 
quite calm. I haven*t any of your remorse, my lad. 
Haven’t you realized I’ve crossed the Rubicon?’ 

* My lad? Was this Silvestri talking to me hkc that? 

‘What d’you mean by “crossing the Rubicon’’?’ 

‘Nothing, I’m sorry,’ he said more calmly, looking 
at me again, now with his usual gentle expression: and 
with his usuEiis ^melancholy smile he ended: *I only 
wanted to say that I’ve been worse than you. For you 
have at least beheved in yourself. I don’t do even 
that. . . .’ 

I warned him not to drink and told liim to look after 
liimsclf. We embraced. For another second, tltrough 
the glass of the elevator, I glimpsed his face smiling at 
me affectionately. 

Then I never saw liiift again. 

That night, at the tin* his train was due out, 
thinking over the saddest of the phrases he had used 
to me a few hours before, I liad a kind of impulse to 
go to the station. But it was raining. I’d already put the 
car in the garage, friendship in fact was defeated by 
laziness. 

A fortnight later Silvestri was dead. A fatal attack of 
his disease. cn I think a bottle of whisky was 
enough to kill him, I can’t give myself geacc. Who 
knows, if I’d gone to the station <:hat night. . . . 
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Aurora was sitting at table facing me,, the bearded 
man between us. Through the two JCctlc squares of 
window behind her I could see the ski-ing fields, 
till now deserted in the sun, slowly filling up 
again. 

We two had finished lunch. A strange lunch. The 
words murmured by Aurora seemed more and more 
absurd as I thought them over. How could he, poor 
old Silvestri, have been the cause of\er divorce 
from Alniagia? T rememberdd that the spring after 
Silv'cstri’s death Alinagii had left, together with 
Aurora, to settle in Brazil. Possibly, though I must say 
I thought it very improbable, there -had been a real 
affair between Aurora and Silvcstn, which Almagia 
might have discovered in Brazil a few months after 
Silvestn’s death, and considered sufficiently serious 
to divorce her for. That was the only conjecture I’d 
made. But it didn’t seem really hkely. 

From tljose first words of Aurora’s murmured 
hurriedly in the shop while the bearded man was 
shuttkig the window, %nd then from her conversation 
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at table, her complaints, the loathing she kept on 
saying she felt for the* mountains, the snow, the shop, 
for the life here, from all this I saw she was unhappy in 
het present situation and bitterly regretting the days 
of Rome. I realized that she had not agreed to the 
divorce; Ahnagiii had certainly had the legal means to 
impose it on her. In fact there was some underlying 
mystery, and Sllvestri was in some way linked to this 
mystery. 

On the other hand Aurora must have been even 
more eager to talk about it than I was curious to 
hsten. She had been attentive, almost affectionate, 
during lunch, and more than once tried to persuade 
me to remain at Montgencvre until the next day, or at 
least until that evening; and as she insisted she looked 
at me; and that fixed ^eam of hers had a definite 
meaning this time, for it "vifts Jccompanied by a nervous 
httle laugh. Of course, if I stayed, the bearded man 
would not be present all the time so she’d be able to 
talk! That is what Aurora meant to tell me by that 
look, that laugh. 

Now I could quite well put off getting to Saint- 
Raphael, to Dogliotti’s, till next evening. But I con- 
fess that as I realized how much Aurora wanted to be 
alone with me, I began to fear a tiicsome complica- 
tion. The bearded man’s manner»had something off> 
hand, almost threatening about j):. He kept on gefting 
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up from table, it’s true, to take the dishes into the 
kitchen, and change our plates hitnsdf, stopping 
Aurora every time with an amiable httlc gesture as if 
to say, ‘Leave it my dear, don’t put yourself out, I’ll 
do It.’ But there was somcthmg tough about the silent 
way he put the empty plates, the bottle of wme, and 
the food down m front of us, and about the slow, 
heavy steps with which he moved to^tnd fro between 
the httle dimng-room and the kitchen, even about his 
frame — so bulky that his head touched the ceihng and 
he could scarcely get through the httle door, all this 
seemed to be renundmg us that he was there, and we 
were not to delude ourselves that we could get down 
to thmgs without him. 

Then over coflfee, finding that I fiad defimtely 
decided to leave, the beardcd’maii himself asked me a 
favour, to give him a lift w-far as Grenoble, where he 
had somethmg urgent to do, but comniumcations 
were so bad, and the buses always so full, that he had 
put the journey off from day to day hoping to get a 
hft m some car. Of course I said yes, excusmg myself 
that my own affairs would prevent me bnngmg him 
back too. He thanked me. 

‘Oh, the return doesn’t matter, 1 can get a bus as far 
as Brian9<^. Let’s hope it won’t be so fuU. And from 
Bnan9on I can always hue a car. Getting mto a 
crowded bus with mj^ size is torture for myself and 
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odiers. Now if you’ll just allow me ten minutes, I’ll 
go up and cliange.’ 

‘Oh, hire a car, will you? Waste more money! 
We’re so nch, aren’t wc^ Our busmess is gomg so well, 
isn’t it^ We can even do that, can we?’ muttered 
Aurora bitteily without taking the cigarette from her 
lips, as he was slowly mounting the wooden steps, 
makmg the wh de house creak. 

He stopped suadenly to reply, but spoke without 
turning or bendmg down as if it was too much of an 
effort, and with lialf his body hidden on the flooi 
above: 

‘Auro, firstly, a thousand fiaiics won’t make all that 
difference. And then, if I go as far as Grenoble with 
our friend’s car wc’ll be saving money won’t wc^’ 

Aurora did not leply^and after a second he went 
on up the stairs. 

Aurora and I remained in silence in the warm httlc 
room, in the an inipn gnated with smells of food. 
From the lOom above we could hear the beaided 
man’s heavy tread. Auiora smoked, kept her eyes 
dowm, and tapped her foot impatienth. 1 looked at 
her. How changed she w’^as * But I’d have said she was 
more beaunful^ or at least her beauty was more 
human. She was shghtly fatter, and slightly' older of 
course. But for one so tall, the fujjer, less angular hues 
seemed an improvement* dic^jf conferred on Ijpr a 
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gentleness, no doubt only in appearance, but it was a 
feminine and maternal appeara.ice that years before 
she had completely lacked. The slightly shadowed skin 
under her eyes, and her expression, no longer so sure, 
spoke of disappointments, suffering. Who knows, I 
could not prevent myself thinking: if Silvestri were 
still ahve, perhaps Aurora would now be fit to under- 
stand him. Or perhaps that was just an illusion of mine, 
due to an odd sensation which I’d hidden from myself 
for years, and the violence of which I realized only 
now: my dishke of Almagii. 1 must make it clear that 
I’d never found Almagii parlicidarly sympathetic: 
but from the very fact that he was a client of mine, and 
paid his bills regularly, 1 had avoided makmg any 
considered judgment on him. Novf suddenly, I 
found it pleased me to hear Aurora was divorced from 
him; it was easy to persuade myself that 1 found her 
more human. Even the bearded man seemed to me 
preferable to Almagia; his uncouthness was, m a way, 
mysterious, sufferuig, enclosed. Infinitely better than 
the uncouthness of Almagia, flashy, self-satisfied, over- 
gilt. 

‘Why, Aurora,’ I asked after a minute or two of 
silence, refernng to her last remark!: to the bearded 
man, ‘isn’t business going well here? I thought with 
all these skiers . . .’ 

‘Qh, drop It, Peyrani. . . . The French are mean. 
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They buy everything in Paris before diey leave. And 
even if they forget something, they’d prefer to freeze 
rather than spend a franc more for an article than they 
wdldd in Paris. And yet I swear I don’t make them pay 
any more. It’s been a bad speculation. I had to give a 
huge price to take over the shop as a tenant and now 
it’s going badly.’ 

‘But how did it happen, Aurora?’ 

She rose, went to the little stairs, looked up and then 
came close to me, so close that I felt her breath and 
scent; and she murmured, gazing at me seriously; 

‘If you can’t stop, it’s no use. I must explain it all, 
tell it all. I need you, don’t you realize that?’ 

‘Yes, I realized that, Aurora; then 1 thought to 
myself— Stop? Just like that? Without any sure chance 
of being alone a bit so as 'to speak freely. . . .’ and so 
saying I looked up low«*fd.t the door of tlie httle 
stairs. 

‘You can do something for me if you want to!’ 
insisted Aurora without takuig her eyes from mine. 

‘I don’t know about that,’ I said, very uncertainly 
and cautiously. ‘Why not wr^te to me? Or let’s fix an 
appointment? If you haven’t a chance of coming to 
Rome, let’s arrimge to meet in Nice, now, on my 
return journey from Saint-Raphacl. Or ifdijpgs don’t 
take too long there, I could even 4ry to pass by here 
on my way back. . . .’ 
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I was curious but wanted meanwhile to avoid any 
immediate bother; that’s why I 'inade a half promise to 
return. She seized my arm in her hand, and squeezed 
it so that she almost made me feel her nails. 

‘There is a way, Peyrani. Romolo feels stifled on the 
bus, he can’t breathe. He’s ill you know. That’s why 
he has to go to Grenoble. For an X-ray. When he 
comes down now, you tell him tliat ytiu’ve decided to 
stay till tomorrow morning, and' lend him the car. 
He’ll go straight off and be back tonight. Don’t worry 
about the car — he’s a very good driver.’ 

‘Is he jealous?’ I asked, stiU uncertain whether to 
agree or not. 

‘No,’ replied Aurora, coming close to my ear. ‘He’s 
ill, that’s why we hve at six thousaiiB feet. All that 
worries him is liis health.’ 

‘All right,’ I murmuiH-’d; ‘but suppose he doesn’t 
accept?’ 

‘He’ll accept,’ said Aurora, more witli her eyes than 
her hps. She moved away from me just in time, as the 
door from the stairs opened and Romolo appeared, 
dressed for to'wn. 

It was Aurora herself, luckily, who told him the 
new plan and to my surprise the nlan’s face lit up 
with gra^tude. It was the first time he had smiled since 
he’d seen me entering the shop. Something sweet and 
infcntile appeared oi) his massive face, in his sad eyes. 
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The scarlet cheeks, framed in thick hair, seemed to 
quiver. 

‘Don’t worry, I drive quite well. Now don’t worry. 
I Icnow die road. Oh yes. I’ve had an international 
driving hcence for twenty years, since I was a boy. 
Look !’ He pulled die licence out of his trouser pocket 
and showed it to me. 

I didn’t want to look, but saw all the same, in a 
second, the photograph of him without a beard when 
he was younger and not yet ill; a perfect classic face, a 
pair of gentle, astute, hvely eyes. 

We went to the car; I took out my bags and dropped 
them opposite at the Hotel du Col, where I took a 
room. Romolo insisted on carrying them himself and 
kept on thanking me again and agaui. At the last 
moment, before leaving* when he was already at the 
wheel, he said to me; 

‘Keep Aurora company, won't you? Give her some 
really good legal advice.’ 

‘About what?’ 1 said, genuinely surprised. 

‘Oh well, we’re in a bad hole, Sor Awocato.’ 

I pretended not to understand; then he explained; 

‘The shop isn^ going well. Aurora isn’t used to it, 
of course, poor girl. She’s been a lady for years. . . . I’ve 
got chest trouble, and she puts up with being here 
just for me; if only I could tiiink of something. Sor 
Awocato, if j^ou have any idea* any suggestions? . .’ 
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and he left the phrase in suspense, giving me a shrewd 
look, as if he wanted to make a suggestion rather than 
ask for one. He continued: ‘We can’t go on like this; 
it’s heU. Aurora needs a change, to get away from here 
a bit, take a little trip . . . you suggest something. 
Meanwhile 1 can stay here in the shop; one is more than 
enough to cope.’ 

‘I’ll tell her. . . .’ I was replying, noticing however 
that there was an objection, and an obvious one, to 
this, but I hesitated a second before saying it. 

‘If you’re in financial difficulties though, where’s 
Aurora going to find the money to travel?’ 

‘That’s nothing,’ he explained without looking at 
me. ‘She’s any number of friends whojve invited her 
to spend the winter at Capn, Taonmiia, where she 
hkes . . . She Just has to make up her mind!’ 

And writh dicse words lie moved off, leaving me 
more surprised than ever. I at once repeated all tliis to 
Aurora, adding that I couldn’t understand why 
Romolo had changed so much when he’d heard I 
was staying and lending him the car; his sudden 
warmth, cordiality and gush of talk. 

Aurora seemed very much put out^^She swore under 
her breath, in French. Then she said, ‘One must be 
sorry for 4iim. He’s ill and doesn’t know if he’ll ever 
get better — ^but he*s sharp, oh yes, he’s sharp! He 
already knew all abotit you; I’ve so often mentioned 
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your name; Ulderico’s friend, his lawyer. And today 
at table he reaUzed 1* wanted to talk to you. But he 
tried to prevent it, out of fear.’ 

^What fear?’ 

‘Of hospital. He doesn’t want to go to one. He's 
afraid I’m going to dump liini there.’ 

‘And would you, Aurora?’ 

‘Not hkc tliat. But, if things get worse here, if I’m 
forced to . . .’ 

‘D’you love him?’ 

‘I did for years. I met him first before Uldcrico, and 
when people have loved each other so long there’s 
always a tie. Now, frankly, 1 don’t need him any 
more. But I can’t bear to leave him in this state. At 
least I’d like to leave him well; help him anyway at 
first. I le’s not a bad mai* He’s sly, though, he’s a har. 
He had to have this X-ray,* wliich meant getting to 
Grenoble, which is verj' uncomfortable without a car, 
particularly for him. Now he either had to take this 
chance or leave it: so he began acting, putting himself 
out to be nice to you, as if it 'vas he who'd first thought 
of my asking your advice. Me in need of a change? 
little trip? If only that was all! No. I have no friends 
who’ve invited "nie. The truth is that we’re on tlie 
verge of batikruptcy, Peyrani. We have |jp pay last 
year’s rent by tlie end of March. That’s half a miUiou 
francs. And every month die ii)us come in, I hid to 
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get die stock on credit; fifty, seventy-five, a hundred 
thousand hte every month. In winter we do a bit of 
business here, and manage to set aside two fifty 
thousand, not more. As you see it’s not evai enough 
for the rent. And we have to go on hving, eating, 
dressing, both of us; then there are medicines and 
doctors’ bills for him. That’s our situation. A Httlc 
trip, indeed! The only person who can help me is you!’ 

‘Me?’ said I, amazed by the sim^heity with which 
Aurora turned to me. It had already occurred to me 
that she might ask me for some financial help; but I 
was expecting her to set about this rather more 
ambiguously. I had told myself tliat I wouldn’t yield to 
her seductions, yet would still help her, in memory of 
Silvestri. But she explained: 

‘Yes, only you can write tef Uldcnco and ask him — 
not to forgive me but to ^-nd me some money, what’d 
be only a small sum for him and would mean a year’s 
hving for me. And that’s why . . . Tm not religious, 
Avvocato, and yet when I came dowm and found you 
there in the shop 1 dianked Our Lady for having sent 
you!’ 

‘Write to Uldcfico? You know him better than I 
do. . . .Just diink it over. You went off witli another 
man and flivorced him. Now, five years later, you’re 
stiU hving with thi? man and yet you hope Uldcrico 
wilFhelp yoi}’’. 
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‘We weren't divorced because of Romolo. Uldetico 
never even knew Romolo existed. He may have heard 
of course, by now, that I’ve been living with him for the 
lasf five years. But that’s only natural; after all, he 
couldn’t expe^ct me to become a nun! So he’d think 
I met Romolo afterwards. No, we divorced because 
of Silvestri; just cursed bad luck! Because there was 
never anything between Silvestri and me, or hardly 
anytliing.’ 

‘And yet,’ I observed, ‘there must have been some- 
thing, if Alniagia wanted a divorce!’ 

Aurora was silent a minute. I was in the dining- 
room, sitting over a cup of cotFcc and a glass of brandy. 
She was moving about nervously; glancing every now 
and again through the door, the curtain of which she 
had left open, to sec if a’customcr had come into the 
shop. 

She came back towards me; moved up to me, and 
after a second’s hesitation finally said, with a slight 
smile; 

‘There’s somctliing ... I may as well tell you now . . . 
otherwise you wouldn’t be able to understand. 
AlmagiJt and I were never married, ^t the end of the 
war I was at Nice. We met there. When Almagia went 
to Ronie, he wanted me to go with him; bui I refused 
at first. He insisted. He went on ‘and on until 1 said 
to him, ‘All right. I’ll come v«th vcl^ but on ?>ne 
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condition, thatyouintroduce me to everyone, everyone, 
whoever they are, including your closest fiiends, as 
your wife.* We decided to say we’d been married three 
years before in New York. Yes, I knew New Ydrk; 
I’d been there before the war when I was seventeen; 
I was a model, then, at Scliiaparelh’s. That’s why I 
never put a foot wrong socially. I didn’t do badly, 
did I?’ 

The first veil fell. The oddnesf which I’d always 
sensed in the relationship between Aurora and 
Almagia was odd no longer. And everything explained 
itself; obviously, Aurora’s submission and prudence 
had been due to fear of losing what her lover gave her; 
ease, luxury, admission to the elect world of Via 
Veneto. Almagia had been her absolute master, free to 
rid himself of her whenever it suited him, at any 
moment when it woul6 do the least damage to his 
vamty — amomentwliichcamc aslus business expanded 
and he decided to emigrate. 

‘Didn’t Silvestri know it either?’ I asked Auiora. 

‘No, unfortunately, not even him. If he had, I 
wouldn’t be in this mess now. Before I met Almagili, I 
had a friend, R^niolo. He was a producer, or rather, 
for he was very young then, an assistant producer of 
revues, v^aricty. lie used to travel abroad, to London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vicnfia, engaging numbers. Little danc- 
ing girls an^vjO on^ He’d offer them contiacts and 
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bring them to Milan on behalf of someone whose 
name I forget now. After being a mannequin, I’d 
become a dancer. We met at Charleroi. Each onc- 
nig^t stand with that company was worse than the 
last, all in little towns. But I got the best pay I’d ever 
had, a thousand francs a week, a lot then. With 
Romolo, as soon as we met, as soon as we saw each 
other it was . . . you know those tilings that happen 
only once in a lifcttinc? Those things which turn the 
world upside down? He was supposed to be back in 
Milan a day or two later. But he stayed on in Belgium 
a month — the whole time the company was there. 
Then we were to open in Amsterdam; but there was 
already a threat of invasion, and the four was cancelled 
or changed, at the last moment, to Marseilles. Romolo 
said to me, “Come away with me. I’ll take you to 
Milan; I’ve fixed a contract ftir you, not such a good 
one, but it’s certain. And then you can come on to 
Rome to my place. Tn Italy you’U find any amount of 
engagements.” I was a bit undecided: then 1 said, 
“Don’t let’s throw money away. Let me just do 
Marseilles. Come with me.” I was getting very' good 
pay, as I said; I was singing and (^ncing in a solo 
number. So I could help with liis expenses. We were 
madly in love; he agreed in the end and cignc on to 
Marseilles. Just as we got there war With Italy broke out. 
He just had time to catch the last J^rain tdsj/ entimi^a, 
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if not he’d have been stuck m France. So for three 
years we never saw each other, and had no news. 
But he was m my heart. Ajid I m his. Well, Awocato, 
theie you are, fate' If it hadn’t been for the war A^e’d 
have been all right. Why not? We might have marned 
and even had children 

‘But that war' My fithcr, mother and an aunt, all 
of whom I had to keep, were m Pans. All tlirec too old 
to work. Bcfoic the collapse I took them down to 
Nice, rented a small apartment, and we all lived to- 
gether. But I was the only person bringing any money in. 

‘People call it “a giv life”, I suppose because one 
has to smile at tvciyont, be kind to everyone I can 
assure you it isn't Pai ticularly doing it in style, taking 
care always to be in some places and ^ever in others, 
and watching out ui e ise oite’s cheated, so as to make 
one’s body pay, pa'v as muth as possible, I swear it’s a 
hard, bad, difficult life.’ 

Foi the first time Aurora w as being sincere with me. 
She was eloing it on puipose, of course, with an aim in 
view. She’d realued that telling me the tiuth was the 
best way to move me But there wis no question of 
bet lying oi pr^uatig a sob-story just to huimliate 
herself in my eyes Her words, her lOUgh common 
tone, lu(l*the fatalism and emotion, eonveiitional yet 
sinccr“, which ehrert the hves and consciences of many 
wo*mcn of Ijj^ type.* 
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At that moment a skier entered the shop. Aurora 
moved to serve him. I looked at her through the door, 
leaning over the counter as she talked to the customer, 
and%ecmed to see her for the first time. This, I said to 
myself, is Aurora as she really is; much more sym- 
pathetic and much more interesting now than the 
other, the false lady and the mysterious vamp. 

Even her clothes, for the first time since the exotic 
garments I remcmbcS'cd at that period in Rome, were 
not chosen to show her off or to excite others. She 
hadn’t changed since that morning. A black sweater 
with sleeves rolled up above the elbows. Black 
trousers. High-heeled shoes. A serious mistake, that, 
Almagia would have said. With trousers a lady always 
wears flat shoes or sandals, with no heels or very low 
ones. But I even liked this mistake. There was no 
longer anything of the lady%bftut her ! Just an ordinary 
woman who had mistaken her life, like so many other 
women. And like so many men, myself included. 
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‘Half an hour on horseback every morning and half 
an hour’s tennis every afternoon,* said Aurora, coming 
back into the little room and sittkig down beside me. 
‘On Saturdays and Sundays, golf. Never more than 
one whisky a day. Very few cigarettes, and Egyptian 
ones at that. Great care not to sweat, not to catch 
cold, not to overdo things. Bed at midnight, or one 
o’clock at the latest; interests — money and business. 
Start work on the dot, stop on the dot. Never get 
excited. A fortnight a year sr Montccatini. A fortnight 
at Ischia for the mud 4 .u»>'. Tepid baths by thermo- 
meter. Face and body massage. And love; love, of 
couise, a drop at a time. ... I le’U probably die before 
any c»f the others; a sudden stroke, I can just sec it. 
But meanwhile do you know Uldcnco’s age?’ 

‘Mmc, more or less,’ I replied, laughing. ‘Fifty.’ 

‘He kept it sci^mt, like a prinm domia! He’s six more, 
my dear Peyraih, fifty-six now! H? lives like a watch. 
I’ve give^i you the idea, haven’t I? That’s why we all 
made a mistake. And eighteen years older than me! 
Wvll, I camji.*-o Rome at the end of ’45; so tot it up. 
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He was forty-six, I twenty-eight. Eighteen years 
difference is a lot, for a young woman. And I still can’t 
understand what way he loved me. He did so Httle 
about it! Nowadays I sometimes ask myself; was he 
ever really injlovc? A bit perhaps at Nice, those first 
days, during die war. But as soon as we began hving 
together in Rome ... it wasn’t love, then; it was — ^how 
shall I put it? Vanity. The pleasure of having me there 
widi liini, subject td him, doing all he wanted, going 
where he wanted, seeing who he wanted. Every night 
I’d tell him exactly what I’d done all day and he’d give 
me my programme for the next. And all the sermons 
and instructions I had to hstcii to, all the precise, 
meticulous details — my God, what a bore!’ 

‘Yes, I’d guessed that,’ I said, ‘but, Aurora, how on 
earth did you put up witlf it?’ 

‘Well, you know, wheiit agreed to come to Rome, 
I’d no idea he’d be like that. I agreed because in every 
odier way his offer seemed a dream, my ideal! Just 
think, not to worry about the future any more; to be 
able to send a nice big cheque home regularly every 
month; whenever I fancied a dress, a pair of shoes, a 
bag, a fur, a jewd, to be able to it, and with a 
hght heart too, without a regret, without feeling I was 

being sijly Of course he had to approve ewrrything 1 

bought;*but I can’t really complain about that, our tastes 
nearly always agreed. I told yoq was ^chiapar<5h’s 
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and had lived in Pans; I’ve got taste, natural taste. 
And then to Hve in Rome, sec only smart, well- 
groomed people. A home in Parioli, going out to Via 
Veneto, Frcgene, Capri, Taormina. What more c6uld 
I want? So I swallowed his ways, his^ company, his 
sermons, the ironic smile he always had ready, every- 
thing, everytliing. I had to pay him back some way, 
hadn’t I?’ 

‘There was another way, a milch more important 
way you could have paid him back,’ I observed. ‘By 
showing him affection.’ 

‘Showing affection, according to him, consisted in 
obeying him like a slave, while pretending witli every- 
one else to be a real lady, a real wife. That’s all. Nothing 
else was of any importance, I can a^ure you. It just 
didn’t exist.’ 

‘But you must have feit the lack yourself?’ 

‘The lack? I don’t think so. At least, not at first, I’m 
sure. Uldcrico wasn’t the man of my dreams. He 
wasn’t even the man I’d thought he was when I left 
Nice. He was a disappointment all along the line. A 
nag, a bore, a weight on my neck. But he gave me the 
kind of life I’d ah ays wanted to hve, the one I thought 
I had a right to. Now it’s more than ten years later 
and we’y' seeing things from another angle. But I 
assure you that thto, for me, to enter that 'house of 
ours in Vi^TVe Mqdonne, with its lovely garden, a 
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white poodle frisking round ... a chauffeur, a maid, a 
cook; I could stay in bed all morning if I felt like it, or 
get up at ten and go for a drive if I’d not been up late 
th* night before; compare the calm and pleasures of 
that life with the one I’d led for years in the south of 
France! All 1 had to do was not to think too much or 
expect anything more. Affection? D’you dunk those 
other men had given me affection? Had they expected 
any from me? I know I didn’t reason things out then 
at all. Ulderico bored me; but he gave me such a lot. 
No, I felt no need for affection those first months.’ 

‘Then?’ 

‘Then, we’d have gone on like that, I think, if it 
wasn’t for what happened.’ 

‘Which had to happen one way or other, Aurora! 
Because, in spite of cvarytliing, you weren’t happy 
with Alniagia.’ Instinctmly I was longing to prove 
that Almagia was odious, that he could never be 
loved. 

‘That’s not true,’ replied Aurora. ’I was happy. I 
would have been happy. If it hadn’t been for fate, 
destiny, call it what you like. I’d have signed along 
the dotted line quite svillingly, swern never to touch 
another man. Not that I didn’t feel a\>it sexy now and 
agaiiit I’n^a woman, af ter all. But I’d got^vise about 
that, by then. I no longer attachetkinuch importance to 
that particular feeling. I could pcrfectlv»wcll do wiAout 
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it, I thought. Or rather, I’d only be unfaithful to 
Almagi^ if I was absolutely sure he’d never get to 
know and particularly if there was no chance whatso- 
ever of any complications. Better nothing at all than 
any kind of an affair, in fact. Instead of which I must 
have had a curse on me. ... I was careless, just once. 
And there was a witness, just one. Silvestri. He was 
my curse!’ 

‘Don’t use such words, Aurora^’ I exclaimed irri- 
tably. ‘Silvestri was such a good man.’ 

‘Good!? Don’t make me laugh. Listen, I’d decided 
not to be unfaithful to Uldeiico for all the gold m the 
world. Or if I did to take so many precautions it’d have 
been as good as not betraying luni at all. D’you know, 
for instance, the real reason wliy I’d^insisted, before 
leaving Nice and coming to Rome, on his introducing 
me to everyone as his whcJtSo that if 1 did happen to 
meet Romolo he would think that I was married and 
so we couldn’t start again. Fate, of course, there, too. 
Of all the men I’d met, Romolo was the only one 
with whom tilings had been dift'erent. The only one I 
didn’t feel really strong with. Then fate brought me 
right to his own city. At Nice I still had a piece of paper 
on which he’d V ritten his address, f tore it up before 
leavmg, yithout looking at it, so as t<i have no 
temptations. And once m Rome I lived perfectly 
hap{;ily for i^ytbs wjthout Romolo ever coming into 
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my mind at aU. Once, at the comer of a street, I saw 
a policeman directing traffic who looked a bit like him; 
tall and heavily built, with one of those ancient 
Rftman’s faces, you know the type. Then I did think 
of liim, of^ourse. And it was strange really, I said to 
myself, we’d never rxm into each other: Via Veneto, a 
couple of theatres, a few big cinemas, Rome’s not 
Paris. Then I thought: oh well, what with the war, 
who knows? Perhaps he doesn’t live in Rome any 
more, that’s all. 

‘Then, one fine morning, or perhaps 1 ought to say 
one bad morning, I was strolling along Via Condotti 
looking into the shop-windows, when I heard a 
whisper behind me: “Aurora”. I turned, there he was. 
He looked gay, young, handsome, well turned out. 
As if things were going well. I was very pleased to sec 
liim. Thinking me just th* slme as before, he tried to 
kiss me at once, without any particular intentions, Hke 
two old friends meeting again. I refused to, of course, 
and at once told him cverytliing, or what I thought 
was best; that I was married and in love with my 
husband and that we mustn’t meet again. “We can 
meet as acquaintances,” he insistedy'Introduce me to 
your husband.” ^‘Quite impossibl(^’ I said, really 
meanmg it “never!” lie looked hurt. “Tint’s life,” I 
said. “@ne’s got to put up with it,*now let’s say good- 
bye.” As he was shaking my h^d he -^nddenly aSked 



if I’d like some tickets for the first night of the new 
revue at die Sistina. What was my name now; my 
address? “I’m only just passing throt^h Rome with 
my husband,” I said. “My husband’s American iad 
we’re at an hotel.” I thanked him for thinking of the 
tickets, but said we were probably off the day after 
next. So we left each other. For ever, I thought.’ 

‘Was it . . . sad to leave him for ever?’ I asked. I 
wanted to find out if Aurora had over been capable of 
real love, if only for one moment in her hfe. 

‘Sad, sad . . . what d’you expect me to say, Peyram? 
It wasn’t a pleasure, of course. I may have heaved a 
sigh. Then I went into Bulgaii, the jeweller, and got 
three bracelets to take home on approval, so that I 
could choose one with Uldenco, who’^ said he wanted 
to give me a present. I so®n consoled myself, you 
see.’ 

‘But cKdn’t you feel anything at seeing Romolo 
again hke that?’ 

‘Oh yes, of course. I felt I’d very much like to be 
with him, like before. But 1 pulled myself up when I 
realized it would be more dangerous with him than 
with anyone else.’/ 

‘What happei'ied next, then?’ 

‘That fifst mght at the Sistina. Uldenco jiad already 
taken tickets for ifl — ^he always did tlimgs ‘without 
coi&ultmg njfi* I sai^ I didn’t feel well. No, it’s all 
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arranged, he says, there’s no changing it. It doesn’t 
matter, really, I thought; if Romolo sees me, all the 
better, he’ll see me with my husband; and surely after 
‘^^!hat I told him he won’t dare come up to me. Romolo, 
in fact, w%^ standing in the foyer, near the box-office. 
He sees me, we see each other, and pretend we don’t. 
During the interval I stay in my stall with Ulderico; 
and Romolo conies and stands m the gangway, to 
stare at me. I noaice him talking to someone beside 
liim. Ulderico knows everyone in Rome, he’s greeting 
people to left and right, friends, bankers, politiaans. 
And I realize at once that Romolo’s finding out who 
Ulderico is. It was a worry; but there was nothing I 
could do about it.’ 

‘Was Romolo in love?’ 

Aurora snorted and saftd with some irritation; 

‘In love! You keep on *ktng such silly questions. Of 
course he was in love. How does that change things? 
He was determined to see me again, and so wanted to 
find out who my husband was. He heard in the end, 
even the details. Because a week later Ulderico went 
off to Milan for only three days; and Romolo tele- 
phoned that very morning.’ 

‘How did you take that?’ 

‘Uyerifio had been an absolute pest the qjght before. 
Silvesflri was at dmner. He’d just Vome down from the 
coimtry and we were begnming to- see him *gain. 
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D’you remember diat ridiculous afternoon when he 
got lU and had to leave Rome, and came to say good- 
bye with you, and as soon as you’d gone off to 
telephone, went down on his knees to me and told me 
he couldn’t hvc without me, and so on?’ 

‘I do mdeed remember.’ 

‘Of course I told Almagi^ all about that. But he just 
burst out laughing. Everyone made him jealous, even 
the chauffeur, there was a row if I Said a word to him 
beyond good iiiormng or good evening or necessary 
orders. But Silvestn never, he was the only one that 
nevei woriied Almagii at all. Everything was allowed 
Silvestn. Why, Alniagii used even to rebuke me at 
times for not being nice enough to him.’ 

‘He knew Silvestn was harmless.’ 

‘He was wrong. But Ulderlco didn’t even take him 
mto account. That evening' he’d been criticizmg me 
the whole of dinner, making httle satirical remarks, 
hunuLating me as he did wlieii we were alone. Then 
he got Silvestn to go to the station with him and 
wouldn’t let me come too, my hair was untidy he said, 
and theic’d be some members of parliament m die 
slteping-tai, fncn/.s he wanted to make a good 
impiession on Imagine, my hair untidy' 1 used to go 
to Attiho’sfthree times a week' So 1 stayed at, home 
infuriated And I remember I couldn’t get off t6 sleep. 
In the moiniijP"f*whilc 1 was still in bed *id hadn’t even 
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had coffee, the maid knocked: “There’s a gentleman 
on the telephone. He asked for tlic Signore; I told him 
he was out of Rome, and now he says he wants to 
tjdk to you.” Thinking it might be something tire- 
some I t«dd her to ask for his name and what he 
wanted, uff die maid went, and came back with: 
“It’s Signor Pollastrini,” she said, that’s all. 

‘I shouldn’t have done it, I know. But 1 felt so cosy 
in my lovely bed, with the sun pouring through the 
half-open window, I could see a patch of garden, hear 
the raking of gravel, and felt so happy, except for 
somewhere inside me, a little core of anger against 
Uldcrico; at the way he’d treated me, the way he was, 
would always be. Oh, for a word of consolation, or 
not even that; to hear another voice a moment, a 
voice saying sonietlimg pleasant; a voice above all 
that wasn’t Uldciico’s, vdiiHi was stiU ringing m my 
cars from the night before, nasal, drawling, endlessly 
preaching and sneering. . . . 

‘All Romolo said was: “That you, Auro? You’ll 
find my name and address in the telephone book 
under Pollastrmi Romolo. I’m always ui, from three 
in the morning till midday. I h^ip alone, in a little 
place by myself. 1 jusf* wanted you t\know. Do what- 
ever ^oi^ikc. I’ve never stopped tlunkjjig of vou, 
Auro.VBut if you don’t contact , I'll never bother 
you again.” 
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‘That’s all he said. I didn’t say a word mysdf, 
didn’t blame him for telephoning, didn’t ask him 
how he’d got my number, nothing. I just put down 
the receiver and began thinking. D’you know hoV 
long I went on thinking, Peyrani?’ 

‘Five minutes,’ 1 said, laughing. ‘You went straight 
off to him.’ 

‘Six months. Six montlis later. When Ulderico was 
on liis first trip to New York. Till then he’d never been 
away more than four or five days at most; and if 
he went to Paris or London he’d sometimes take 
me. 

‘Ulderico was to stay in New York tlirce weeks. It 
was die beginning of July, or the end of June. 1 could 
have gone to Portofmo, to some fnends^of Uldcrico’s, 
who’d invited me. But I didn’t want to, for two 
reasons. First, because I kAev.' I’d only been invited as 
Ulderico’s'wife; and to go without him frightened 
me a bit, I had to admit. Secondly, because if I did go 
I knew I wouldn’t be able to avoid, not scandal 
exaedy, but petty vexations. You’ve never seen me in 
bathing-dress, have you? You must believe me when I 
tell you, not that particularly proud of it, but it 
happens to be trui/— and you can sec where my beauty’s 

brought niQt Anyway, you must behev* me yvhen 

I say bathing-dress particularly suits me. Or rather, it 
did tlien. All dj'^se gir^s in Uldcrico’s sot, the smartest 



in Rome, I outclassed the lot! In figure, line, carriage! 
Film-producers, directors, all came crowding round. 
Film-tests, parts, were always being offered; Almagii, 
of^oursc, wouldn’t hear of such a thing. He loathed 
film pcopk. Well, with all that success, you can 
imagine the' envy, die hatred, of all those other girls. 
Not really girls, of course; they were all ladies, 
married and unmarried, with lots in the bank, tides 
and estates. And their menfolk, whether married or 
not, seeing me on the beach every day or out dancing 
ill the evening, and knowing Uldcrico was in New 
York, would be bound to try and start an affair with 
me. Not that they’d have succeeded, mind you, I 
know how to defend myself! But it was a bore! And 
the gossip! 

‘So I’d stayed in Rome* in the heat. And didn’t even 
go to Ostia or Frcgene, f»r ^hc same reasons. Instead 
I’d drive out in the car every morning as far as Villa 
Glori and take a stroll with the dog; then drive back 
to Piazza di Spagna, to Attilio’s or some shop. I’d 
get home about half past one, have lunch, and a nap; 
then came the great problem; what to do till dinner- 
time? And after dinner? It was out^f season for films. 
And then, I can assur? you, even if dressed quietly, 
with Jlee^fy and a high collar, going to ^he cinema 
alone was torture too. It might l»vc been my height 
or my figure, ^lim and different from Roman *and 
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Italian women, anyway I was never left in peace. 
There seem to be hundreds of idle young men in 
Rome; or perhaps they do it as a Hving; particularly 
in siunmer. “You American?” — They took me for an 
American. Two or three times I’d not lyen able to 
get rid of them, and had to call the manager. So I 
preferred staying at home, alone, in the evenings too. 
There wasn’t any television then, unforttmately, or I 
might have held out. But the boredom! The boredom 
when seven o’clock came round and I’d read all the 
illustrated papers. The smi would go down. I’d take 
tea in the garden, even the dog was tired of playing; 
if only I’d had someone to talk to, no matter who ! I’d 
even have been pleased to see Silvcstri. But Silvcstri 
was m the country. 

‘One day, a holiday, I don’t remember which, the 
maid and cook were out,' they’d asked for the day off. 
I’d sent the chauffeur out with a cable for Ulderico 
and was alone in the house. No danger of any servants 
overhearing. I took up the telephone book. It wasn’t 
the time Romolo had told me. If he’s not m, I thought, 
all the better. Let fate dcade. 

‘He was in. W^.madc an appointment for ten that 
night, m front the Supercinema.*! went out at nine, 
in the Cac^Lllac; then dismissed tlie chauffciir too, as it 
was a hohday; I’d take a taxi home, 1 told hims At ten 
I ca*ine out of the cinema; there was Romolo. “I just 
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felt like a little chat, that’s all.” He had a small car; we 
went to Castelfugano. 

‘But we never said a word during the drive, either 
of tis. Then the pines, the sea, the night, the stars; 
sitting in silence, by someone I knew, a nice boy. . . . 
It was like heaving a long deep sigh. I was happy.’ 

‘A sigh of liberation from Almagia?’ said I, feeling 
quite pleased myself. ‘How I understand. But, anyway, 
it was love. Or am 1 mistaken?’ 

‘Love? What do I know? Yes, of course, it must have 
been love. But that’s not what I want to talk about. 
From that night I began to meet Romolo quite often 
and quite regularly. But always secretly, and taking, 
every time, all possible imaginable precautions, so as 
to leave nothing to chance. For instance, we were 
never so careless again as»to go driving, and sit out in 
the open, like two childntn! I went to him, to his 
place. But always for a very short time, and making 
long detours beforehand, to the dentist’s, the hair- 
dresser’s, the dressmaker’s, the vet’s %vith die dog . . . 
if anyone had seen me I always had a perfect alibi 
ready to produce to Ulderico. But there was never 
any need. 

‘The most diftlciut part, as I used i\e Cadillac, was 
deccii^ngi^v.' chauffeur. And even with hii%J took the 
greatcst*carc every time. Parking difficulties, shopping 
I had to do, in* the centre of town, on foot: I used 
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always to ask him to fetch me somewhere far from 
where Romolo lived. The chauffeur, the maid, the 
cook, the gardener; they’d all been chosen by Uldenco. 
But they liked me; more than tliey did him, anyviTay. 
It would have been silly to take too <<!fiany risks, 
though. Once, many months before, the maid had 
heard Romolo’s name on the telephone. Unfortunately 
it’s one of tliosc names that are difficult to forget. 
Pollastnm. I told Romolo he mnst never telephone 
agam. I’d rmg up from outside, from some bar. 
Sometimes, though, that wasn’t enough. Romolo, too, 
had his own life, lus variety shows; he didn’t go abroad 
any more, but often to Milan. So we agreed that if by 
any chance he had to telephone me in gently he’d do 
so at the times Uldcrico was not .at hoiue, and give the 
maid another name, some frlse name. Wluch? There 
was only one that was safr. You’ve already guessed 
what It was.’ 

‘Silvcstn?’ 

‘Silvestii. If by any chance Almagia answered the 
telephone instead of the maid, Romolo was to say it 
was a mistake.’ 

‘But didn’t thcf naid know Silvestri’s voice?’ 

‘I’d taught R/molo to imitate it. Anyway, it w'as a 
tnck we <jnly used about half a dozen tns?es j,ti three 
years. Only m reaf cases of urgency. And it? always 
worked. When Roipplo telephone!^ Uldenco was 
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never at home. Silvestri used to come to Rome very 
often and when least exjwcted. It was all quite natural, 
quite perfect.’ 

‘Sb,’ I said ironically to Aurora, ‘for those three 
years you t^ere really happy weren’t you? You had 
the way of lAe you liked most, and to make up for 
Almagii’s company you had Romolo every now and 

again. Everytliing, it must have seemed Don’t 

you long to go back^ to those days?’ 

‘You always ask such silly questions. I don’t know 
if I was happy. Perhaps one’s never happy. One’s 
always looking for something else. The months passed, 
and Ulderico, instead of improving, got worse. 
Bullying, boring, heavy, and now irritable too, full 
of nervous httle tricks. He did go off on journeys, 
luckily; I was freed of his presence more and more 
often, particularly that last«yc^r. By then I was well- 
known all over Rome, though; and I had to be just 
as careful about Romolo even when Almagia was 
away. All that time, for instance, I’d never spent a 
night with Romolo. It’s silly, I know. But I did so 
long to.’ 

‘Love is never wrong, Aurora,’ Iiiaid firmly. ‘The 
wrong only begins when we cause aether to suffer 
m ordcf,te Jnakc ourselves happy. Almagjia is not 
capable (9f suffering, or only from his owm vanity. So 
you did perfectly right. There’s oply one thing 1 don’t 
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like in all you’ve told me till now; that use of Silvestri’s 
name.’ 

‘I’m not asking you if I did right or wrong. You 
make me feel as if I were at confession. I haven’t ()ccn 
since I was a girl at school with the nuns. The lies I told 
the priest then! My father, at home, always iKcd to 
say: pritres, ttwines, names, ce nest que de. . . . No, that’s 
not the point. I’m tcllmg you all this just to convince 
you of the truth; that Almagiajievcr knew a thing 
about Romolo; and so you can write and ask him to 
help me. You’re right, though, about Silvcstri’s name. 
It brought bad luck! A bad idea! There, maybe, that 
was niy only mistake.’ 

I could not imagine what had happened; and yet, 1 
thought, hfe is sometimes just; and fdt tempted to 
say so to Auroia. But wasi. silent. Iff did would she 
understand? Or would' I ^eem more hke a confessor 
than ever? ‘It brought bad luck’; for her no rehgion, 
no morahty even, existed; just superstitions. 

I looked at her for a moment in silence. The sun had 
gone down suddenly, as it does in the mountains in 
winter; a dim blue dusk was scttlmg over the little 
room. Aurora /\as sitting opposite me, leaning 
forward, m a father graceless attitude; her legs wide 
apart, ho|/(j!mg her elbows and twisting aj,i,an^erchief 
in her fingers. Tlicn, as if suddenly remsmbering 
sofhethine, she brusquely turned oxer her left wrist 
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and looked at her watch. She was still beautiful, still 
desirable,* even; for me far more interesting like this 
than in the past. 

hlore human? More cynical? 

Or was I ^ ^judging her? Was it I who could not 
see, in the murky depths of her superstitions, a first 
ghmmer of remorse? In her wish to get things clear, 
to teU all, even the most sordid details, the first hint of 
conscience? In her anxiety to obtain a small sum of 

money from Almagia No, no, for her that was an 

important sum now, she needed money, that wis 
all. 
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In the silence she also seemed to be brooding. But 
what about? After looking at the httle gold and 
diamond watch on her wrist, she had slowly taken it 
off and begun wrapping it carefully in tissue-paper, 
explaining: 

‘There, you sec, Peyrani, that’s the last thing of 
value I have left. All the rest, rings, necklaces, brace- 
lets. . . . No, this stuff’s nothing,’ she interrupted 
herself, pointing to the numerous little bangles on 
one of her wrists. ‘Every Single thing that could be 
sold I’ve sold in the last ■two years. Today an Itahan 
Customs inspector is supposed to come who might 
give me a good pnee for the watch; the mechanism’s 
by Jaeger Lc Coultrc, one of the best makes, and 
then there are die diamonds. With this we can pay die 
lous for January and Februaiy, and also one or two 
from last year, wlrich I keep on renewing. After that, 
though? Wh/^ about the rent? And the other rous? 
And liv»*g? And Romolo’s mcdicines«*P'k X-rays?’ 

As she talked I kept on looking at her suspiciously, 
a little irritated too,^ 
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Suspicious because, well, the shop might be doing 
badly; but quite how badly? She was probably 
exaggerating. Even the story of the watch seemed 
dubious to me, made up on the spot. Perhaps she’d 
seen me glancing at her wrist in that moment of 
silence, and Hurriedly tried to justify its presence for 
fear of my suspicions; and by doing so actually rein- 
forced them. 

Irritated because 1, found 1 simply could not believe 
entirely in Aurora; and because I’d reahzed, suddenly, 
that I’d like to behevc. Her deceit didn’t bother me; 
but I’d have preferred her to have been incapable of 
deceiving me in particular. Was that just vanity on my 
part, like Almagi^’s? Anyway, I began listening to her 
now with growing mistrust. 

‘In the spring of that last year, when Almagii went 
to Brazil, he’d arranged for hie to pay my people a 
short visit at Nice as I hadn’t seen them for years. It 
was a long journey, and it seemed quite natural to 
break it at Genoa inste.id of taking a sleepmg-car 
through. So Romolo and I thought of spending 
a night together for the first time since the 
war. 

‘We’d taken separate rooms at the Ln^tel. There was 
no danggt The disaster happened . . . ab> well, it 
obviously had to happen! Just listen, though. 

‘We went to the station each .on our own, so we 
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shouldn’t be seen together. And we met in a first- 
class compartment where we’d reserved two scats 
facing each other as far as Genoa. If there was anyone 
we recognized on the train, we wouldn’t talk foi the 
whole journey. We’d just look in each others’ eyes 
every now and again, thinking of how, later that night, 
we’d be safe together in Genoa, locked into a room at 
the Bristol. 

‘At the station, on the train, there was no one we 
knew. All the same we were very cautious. We mut- 
tered some non-committal plirases, passed each other 
illustrated papers, looked at the landscape. In the 
opposite corner there was an old gentleman dozing; 
he must have thought we weren’t travelling together 
at ah. The tips of our shoes, or our knees, sometimes 
touched, even without o»r wanting to; that was 
probably the greatest pleasure I’d ever felt m my whole 
hfe. Absurd, don’t you find?’ 

‘Quite normal,’ I said. ‘An old story. The forbidden 
fruit is always die tastiest.’ 

‘No, just the opposite. 1 felt for the first time since 
meeting Romolo again that I was hving with him 
calmly. There I ’was sitting opposite him, and the 
minutes passc|!^ one after the o^er, die quarters, the 
half-houii^ there he still was, and I’d no woiijcs about 
haying to separate, about having to hide! ItM be like 
that if I were his wife. Why not, 1 said to myself then. 
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for the fint time. If only Romolo had Almagik’s 
money ^ . oh, I wouldn’t have hesitated!’ 

‘Who knows?’ said I, amused by Aurora’s incredible 
sinj^lidty. ‘If Romolo had Almagi^’s money, he’d 
probably have been different from what he was; he’d 
have been, Hty probably, like Almagi^. Don’t let’s 
delude ourselves, my dear Aurora, that we have any 
choice between one friend and another, one town to 
live in and another^ one wife and another; one pro- 
fession and another; it’s not true! We’ve made the 
choice already, beforehand, inside ourselves. Years 
before, sometimes on our mother’s lap. Only a 
second before sometimes, yielding to the lightest, 
latest puff of wind. A terrible and simple choice 
between two of our feelings, two of our tastes, prefer- 
ences, pleasures, call them what you like.’ I stopped 
because I saw, by the fi^jec/ expression in Aurora’s 
liquid eyes, that she was not following me. I began 
again in rather cruder terms: ‘You know the story 
of the full barrels and the drunken wife? In fact, one 
can’t have everytliing in life. One has to choose. And 
choose in such a way that, later, wc don’t complain. 
D’you imderstand?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I understSSd,’ exclain;^ Aurora im- 
patieiAly^‘tvc always known that. But i^^g you who 
don’t^^uftderstand. There are some* people who have a 
right to everything. I don’t say now, when I’m Aver 



tlurty-£ve, but ten years ago, I can assure you I didn't 
have to do any choosing, not me! Men by the dozen, 
if I'd wanted them. Milhons, and love. Both together. 
I was just getting to that. Then, all of a sudden, th*ngs 
went wrong. The evil eye, they say m Naples. Nothmg 
else, I’m sure. 

‘Towards eight o’clock, after Viarcggto, we got up 
and went along to the restaurant-car for dinner. 
Romolo followed me, a few steps behind; I walked 
ahead, between the tables, glancmg round for a 
couple of free places. At a tabic for four was a man 
alone, at that moment reading a paper which was 
spread out and hiding his face. I sat down m front of 
him, and Romolo was just about to sit down beside 
me when the man lowered his papei, it was Silvestn. 
Silvestii, whom I’d seen (jnly the Say before and 
thought was still m Rome., He got up enthusiastically, 
and kissed my hand. I tned to warn Romolo with a 
glance, to let him know he was to pretend not to know 
me. But he didn’t notice, bowed coirectly towards 
Silvestn and said, mtrodunng himself 

‘ “Allow me^ Silvestn.’’ 


‘ “Silvestn. Me too •” i ephed Silvestn, laughing and 


shaking his hand. 

«r» 


‘Romolo laughed, very embairasscd, md blushmg. 
I laughed too. We fll three laughed. We sat ^own. A 
rcinedy occurred to me, die only oite, Silvestn must 
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be made to think Romolo is only a casual acquaintance 
of the jqumey, met half an hour before. I glanced at 
Silvestri. Then, perhaps a bit too soon, I said, turning 
sli^tly towards Romolo: 

* “Silvest‘ri! Are you Silvestri too? What a coinci- 
dence ! You know, I didn’t catch your name when you 
introduced yourself just now.” 

‘Silvestri laughed, looked at me fixedly, his eyes 
screwed up maliciously, and said meamngly: 

‘ ‘‘That’s apt to happen. One never does catch names 
at introductions.” 

‘Then he turned to Romolo; gave another, even 
more meaning smile, eyes screwed up more than 
ever: 

‘ ‘‘Except tliis time, with us two, of course!” 

‘I felt a cold shiver down my back. It was as good as 
saying to Romolo; oho, yotftig man, we understand 
each other!’ 

‘Excuse me,’ I said to Aurora, interrupting her. 
‘Excuse me, but I knew Silvestri very well indeed. He 
might have had thousands of faults; but I can assure 
you that he wasn’t maheious, definitely not. That 
way of smiling, of talking, ot screwing up liis eyes were 
just mamiensms of his, 'perhaps becau'C he was short- 
sighted ,and, wouldn’t wear spcctaclesji* I’m sure 
Silvestri^had understood notliuig,* suspected nothing. 
He was so ingentious. So unobservant.’ 
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*Oh, drop it,’ muttered Aurora faintly, without, 
obviously, being touched by the smallest dogbt about 
Silvestri’s malice, which she evidently considered 
deepset and constitutional. She went on: ' 

‘I felt a cold shiver, I was saying; and tried to change 
the subject. I noticed Silvestri was dresseeffor shooting, 
and asked him why. He said he’d got in at Viareggio. 
He’d left Rome the day before; and had been out 
shooting with friends, near Pisa, I asked him about 
shooting, and began listening to him as if Romolo 
didn’t exist; as one does, I tliink, when one’s with a 
person one’s just met for die first time by chance and 
runs into another person who’s a close friend. But he, 
who usually had such a lot to say about country life, 
shooting, and all that, this time cut-off after a few 
words; and turned straight back to Romolo: 

‘ “You’re not from ’’Modena by any chance, are 
you?’’ 

‘ “No,” said Romolo, who’d realized he’d made an 
appalhng blunder and was only just beginning to pull 
himself together. 

‘ “There are a number of Silvestris at Modena, you 
know. But they’re a completely different lot; I don’t 
think we’re e^m relations. I'm from Piedmont, so’s 
my famiJi^. You’re . . . from whero^ es^use my 
asking?” 

^Romolo said he was from Romfc, and was quite 
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right to say so, as, though I’ve never noticed myself, 
being a, foreigner, it seems he’s got a very strong 
accent. Even so, Silvestri wouldn’t let him alone: 

**‘It’s the first time I’ve ever come across a Silvestri 
from Rome.” 

‘Romolo tephed that actually his father came from 
Tuscany; that there arc all sorts in Rome, nowadays; 
and that Silvestri seemed quite a common name in 
Italy. But he got tied up, uisistcd too much, explained 
too much, seemed to be trying to excuse himself. 
Silvestri looked at him fixedly, without losing a word, 
and every now and again looked at me. 

‘I couldn’t be really angry with Romolo. How can 
a man of his physique, his height, introduce himself 
by a name so like a chicken in Italian — Pollastrini? 
Too ridiculous. We wcre»both sure there was no one 
who knew us on the trainjphow could he have fore- 
seen having to introduce himself wliile we were 
togcdier? How could we possibly have guessed that 
Silvestri would get on at Viareggio, straight into the 
restaurant-car? Taken unawares, Romolo had brought 
out, instead of any other, the false name we kept in 
reserve for cases of urgency. Fate, that’s what it 
was. 

‘Seeing tlwt Silvestri was taking suab insistent 
interest in Romolo, I reahzed I ha’d to say a word or 
two to him mysJlf. Otherwise niy very silence might 
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confirm Sdvestri m the suspicion . . . suspicion; for it 
wasn’t as if he had any proofi; or at least thought 
he hadn't. I asked Romolo if he was gomg to Turin, 
hke Silvestn. No, only to Genoa, he rcphtd. I safll at 
once that I had to get out at Genoa too, but just to 
change trains, and go straight on that siLme night to 
Ventimigha and Nict. I’d scarcely said this when I 
rcahzcd I’d made things woisc. For I was almost sure 
our tram would get to Genoa twp houis after the last 
tram had left for Ventimigha. Oh, well, there was 
nothing to be done about that. I nught have made a 
mistake looking at the time-table. Dunng dinner I 
tried to start a conversation with Silvestn which would 
exclude Romolo. I asked him about his own country- 
side and the hfe he led there, etc. Silvestn did talk, 

♦ 

but, every now and again ‘he would bung m some 
companson which had ’nothing to do with what he 
was saying, and mention Rome, life in Rome. Of 
course he was doing it on purpose, for ui this way, 
every time, he could have a go at Romolo “What do 
you think, now? Let’s hear our fnend from Rome 
here!’’ ’ 

‘But excuse me, Aurora,’ 1 brok e out, ‘it’s obvious 
he was dom^it out of kindness and nothing else. 
Accordmg tO Silvestn, you had accepted* /or the 
journey the company of a man you didn’t knefw. Now 
the presence of hims,elf, an old fnenh, came between 
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you and excluded, almost automatically, this new and 
passing icquaintance. The situation was embarrassing. 
To make things as pleasant as possible Silvestri was 
tryftig to bring tlie outsider into the conversation. 
That’s the way people in good society behave. And 
Silvestri had very good mamicrs.’ 

In reply Aurora began laughmg silently. She didn’t 
even seem to have understood. I was about to insist 
and explain better. But I stopped, realizing it was 
wasted breath, and dien smiled myself too; into my 
mind had come Almagia’s sermons on behaviour to 
her. Between those and mine, I said to myself, Aurora 
is incapable of distinguishing; the good manners of a 
vain and cynical snob and the good manners of a kind 
soul arc both the same to her! 

‘Very good maimers, nr fact!’ said Aurora. ‘But you 
ought to have seen the lot)k . . . the dirty look, the 
devihsh and dirty look, with which he asked Romolo 
those questions, poor boy! For instance; “Now let’s 
hear my Roman names.ike’s opinion.’’ ’ 

Devilish and dirty. I must confess that at tliose two 
words, devilish and dirty, I had, without wanting to, 
seen Silvestri’s face, ahvc again in front of me, alive 
and as I’d never known it: hke tlic face of an unknown 
with wb'^ni one has spent a long journey "^thout ever 
exchan^ng a word and has forgotten all about, t^en 
rccoenizes it wilh revulsion, a montli later, opening 
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the paper, in the photograph of an escaped prisoner 
or of a criminal. I pushed this ridiculous image away 
from me, pushed it away with horror and shame at 
ha%'ing harboured it if only for a single second. And 
looked at Aurora again, sitting there in front of me, 
who had roused it by those two word# of hers and 
who was now going on: 

‘Romolo, in any case, as soon as he got over his 
confusion, did his best to put things right. To those 
insidious questions of Silvestri’s he gave calm short 
answers, without entering into any discussion and 
appearing not to want to take advantage, just as you 
say, of Silvestn’s kindness. He ate his meal quicker 
than us, and as soon as he’d finished, got up, excused 
himself and said good-bye, to me too.^as if we’d never 
meet again. He pur on an oct, m fact. But then he 
rather overdid it. While I stayed in the restaurant-car 
with Silviistri for another half-hour, he took his suit- 
case and changed compartments. Then at Genoa he 
got out on his own and vanished. We’d meet in the 
hotel. Silvcstri, though, simply wouldn’t leave me. 
He accompanied me back to my compartment, at 
once noticed Romolo’s abs ence, an d said: 

‘ “Aha! Wapi’t the other Silvcstri in this compart- 
ment?’’ 

‘I replied that we’d got into conversatioiV’ in the 
corridor, and met like that. 
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* “I see,” he said, fixing me still with that malicious 
look. An4 he stayed with me till wc got to Genoa. 
Then I stood on the platform waiting for his train to 
leaved again ^or Turin, with him leaning out of the 
window.’ 

‘Who knows,’ said I. ‘How moved he must have 
been at your attentions! He was so much in love with 
you! To see you tliere on the platform, staying so as 
to talk to him, must have given him such ideas, such 
hopes!’ 

‘But I couldn’t go, I’d said I was takmg the train to 
Ventimiglia. I was frightened he might find out there 
were no more trains, and that I was stopping off at 
Genoa, not changing at aU. Tliat’s why I stayed there 
talking to him. I think I even said something pleasant 
to him for the first time, made some little sentimental 
promise or other.’ 

‘And suppose he, as I’m convinced, hadn’t under- 
stood a thing about Romolo? In that case think of the 
effect, the turmoil you must have thrown him in by 
your saying something pleasant, by the little senti- 
mental promise he’d been awaiting for years!’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ said Aurora firmly. 'D’you know 
what he did, actually? He kept on locking up and 
dowm th*& nlatform and saying: “Odd, oV^Roman 

friend has aranished! Into thin air! I Vender what his 

• 

job is, that feIlow?*What do you think? Pleasant, isn’t 
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he? Don’t you think?” And on he went talking about 
Romolo— I think in that five minutes wl^e he was 
at the window and I was on the platform he wasn’t 
thinking of anything else.’ 

‘I can understand that, too, I insisted, finding 
Aurora’s remarks both hurtful and offensive. ‘Romolo 
was a vei y handsome man, particularly then, I imagine. 
Tail, athletic and so on. Silvestri has always had a 
ghastly inferiority complex. He, wasn’t good-looking, 
I agree. But he tliouglit of himcelf as an absolute 
monster.’ 

‘And he was right,’ mtcriuptcd Aurora pitilessly. ‘A 
devil.’ 

‘Now, Aurora, enough of that. We must also take 
the subconscious into account. Siivestn, without 
suspecting any relations between you and Romolo, 
setisc<] there was sometliing between you — an m- 
stinctive attraction to Romolo on your part, an 
attraction exaggerated by his own infenoiity com- 
plex.’ 

Aurora shook her head, as if commiserating with 
me, and snulcd: 

‘The subconscious, infcrionty complex. I hear 
people talk^about such things; and read about them 
111 the p» pers and reviews. It’s my faul*-, Ijexpect, I’m 
too Ignorant and can’t understand. But I must say they 
seem all nonsense to me.’ 
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"Hie subconscious, Aurora, is what each one of us 
has insid^ without our even knowing. You too, for 
instance ’ 

‘Lfeave*tn.. out of it. All right then, Silvestri did have 
a subconscious inside him; with this difference, 
though, that he knew perfectly well what it was. 
Clear, definite, every, detail thought out, inside him 
he’d a nice little plan to blackmail me.’ 
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There’s no doubt that the scns^ of sm is innate m the 
human mind; even in that of the most amoral, in- 
stinctive, or bestial of us. 

* 

The sense of sm, then, might explain Aurora’s 
mistake and confirm Silvestri’s innocence. 

But what sm? Not betrayal; Almagia was not her 
husband. For her no human tie seemed sacred, matn- 
mony or any other. What, if anything, was sacred to 
Aurora? Money. Her sin was worshipping money. 
Yes, that was it; m her , prude mmd remorse was 
mixed up with fcchngi. t|pat weie actually extensions 
of the same sin; anger at having lost Almagia, suffer- 
ing at havmg lost money! Aurora’s hatred for Sil- 
vestri was due to self-blame for not having defended 
herself against him more effectively, for not having 
put up a tougher fight, been more whole-hearted 
in her devotion to money; what tortured her, in 
fact, was that she had not sitilied more; but as Silvestri 
was innqgr—^, this torture of Aurora’s, gu&eless as 
she was in cvil-domg, simply hid, unbekno-wn' to her, 
remorse for her own sms. Wrong-doing, mistaken 
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tactics, and bad luck were all confused together in 
her mind; evil, remorse, punishment all fused. 
What I had to do was try my best to disentangle these 
ideas in lie. conscience, by showing her that Silvestri 
was innocent; that she, with all her realism, her cool 
head, and her feet on the ground, had been frightened of 
a mere chimera; and that the cause of her fright was 
immoderate greed for money. Widiout her knowing 
it (the subconsciott*!) she had felt herself to blame, 
and so had found a dangerous obstacle, an unconscious 
scapegoat, in Silvestri; in mild, candid, harmless 
Silvestri, who had not even noticed her passion for 
money at all! How mesmerized they had been, both 
of them! 

As I brooded over this explanation I was noting 
meanwhile that Aurora,® like all instmeove people, 
was unable to tell a story ®in its logical order, that is 
without letting her account of the facts be influenced 
and modified by other, later facts which she had not 
told me at all. Now which of these unspoken facts had 
convinced her that Silvestri was malignant? Would 
it convince me too? 

Three days later, on her return to Rome, she had 
been told by tlie maid that, the night ^efore she left 
for Genoa, fliere had been an odd indSknt on the 
telephoife: tliis might have given Sdvestri his ^rst 
suspicion. 



It had been one of the few times, and of coune the 
last, when Romolo telephoned and gave the^maid the 
name of Silvestri. All he wanted was to make sure 
that Almagi^ had really left, the nightfbrfore,* for 
Brazil. Then he had asked for the Signora. The maid 
had told him that the Signora had gone out; and 
suggested he telephone again at .Wch time. 

He had said, ‘Silvestri speaking. Is the Signore in? 
Is the Signora in? No? Thauks.’ No more; a few 
mumbled words, vaguely imitating Silvestri’s voice. 
That had been Romolo’s telephone call. 

But a moment later, the real Silvestri telephoned. 
And the maid had been amazed. At diat particular 
moment, perhaps, Silvestri had not given much 
thought to it; but next day, m the train, meeting 
Aurora together witli another Silvestri, he would have 
understood. 

Was tliat sufficient proof? Silvestri, it seemed to me, 
might still not have understood. It all depended on 
how the telephone call went. Aurora had not 
questioned the maid very closely; she couldn’t with- 
out danger of betraying herself. How far, then, had 
Silvestri reahzed that someone with the same name 
had telephoned a moment before? The whole crux 
was there^hat it wasn’t so simple as Aiwrora liad seen 
it. I on my part at* once began making othet guesses. 
Perhaps the maid had scarcely mehtioned the first 
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telephone call. For instance, it might have gone like 
this: ‘Yes, Dottor Silvestti, I’ve already told you: 
Signor Almagi^ has left, the Signora will be back 
for*lunsh«^ And, in that case, very probably Silvestri 
had missed the ambiguity altogether. To me, he 
was still ingenuous in that scene in the restaurant- 
car. 

Or, going to the opposite extreme, the telephone 
call could be reconstructed hke this: 

Maid: This is the Almagia home. "Who’s speak- 

ing? 

Silvestri: Silvestri. 

Maid: Dottor Silvestri? 

Silvestri: Yes. Is the Signora in? 

Maid: No, as I told you a moment ago, she’ll be 

back for lunch., 

Silvestri: How d’you nieap, St moment ago? 

Maid: Excuse me, but you telephoned a moment 

ago, didn’t you? 

Silvestri: Me? 

Maid: Yes, you. You’re Dottor Silvestri, aren’t 

you? 

Silvestri: Yes, Silvestri; me. 

Maid: Well, didn’t )^3U telephone a moment ago 

aslyng for the Signore and^$])pn for the 
Signora? 

Silvestri: Ceitdfcily not. 
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Maid: (Laughing, a little put out) And yet, I assure 

you . . . 

Silvestri: (Perplexed) Oh well, it doesn’t matter. 

Signor Almagiit has left? 

Maid: Yes, last night by air for Brazil. 

Silvestri: Thanl^ you, excuse me. 

And, of course, if that’s how ^e telephone call did 
go, it would be difficult, even for one who wanted to 
beheve m Silvestri’s innocence hke me, to suppose 
that he would not immediately kavc linked it to the 
appearance in the restaurant-car at Aurora’s side of 
another Silvestri. And even in the unlikely cane of his 
remembering the telephone incident without suspect- 
ing anything, he would at least have mentioned it to 
Aurora as soon as Romolo left theip alone. His 
silence, then, according to^ this explanation, proved 
that he had understood.' Quly even here Aurora and I 
were not im agreement. Aurora put down that silence 
to maUce and blackmail. I, in spite of everything, put 
it down to shyness and regard for her feehngs: 
Silvestri knew, and did not profit by it. The problem 
became subtler; but it was not resolved. 

Problem? So it was that now. was it? Did I doubt 
Silvestn too? 

Definitqfe.'.'not. But the deeper Aurora wAit into 
her story, the morfc I felt a growing, imperative urge, 
almost a moral obhgation, to use tvery proof and 



ai^;ument to convince her of Silvestri’s innocence. It 
seemed^to me, I don’t know why, that if I could only 
do that, I would have not so much protected my old 
friftnd’a n^emory, as saved Aurora’s soul. 

On the other hand, if Aurora could not be saved, if 
she were irr ^mcdiably shut off from any moral sense, 
incapable and unworthy of any slightest improvement, 
she could never have imagined even die real Silvestri; 
whose memory, therefore, it would be quite useless to 
protect! But if, on the other hand, I could succeed in 
making her understand. . . . 

On her return to Rome Silvestri soon got in touch 
with her again. He’d written her a letter which she 
immediately destroyed, as, according to her, it was 
full of the nastiest insinuations. 

‘Such as?’ I asked incredulously. 

‘Oh, well, I can’t possibly remember his exact 
phrases now, more dian five years later. But the gist 
was this; from beginning to end the letter was all 
about our meeting in the tram, and our farewell on 
the platform at Genoa. He meandered on about that 
for pages. He repeated again and again that he’d 
adored me for years, from the very first meeting. He 
said that all this rime llb’d been suffering silently from 
remdrsc a^ his disrespect when hiS,^ plucked up 
coufag^ to tcU me. But that n<Sw, finally, after that 
lucky mcetiiig', and after what I’d said to him, above 



all after my last words on the platform, he realized 
that I’d forgiven him; and for the first time his heart 
etc. opened to hope etc. He was good enough to 
announce that he would soon be coming £o»Ror.ie. 
Soon, as he knew that Ulderico would be away in 
Brazil a month. And he ended by saying, that he was 
afraid of making a mistake. That^it was up to me, as 
soon as I saw him again in Rome, to hint that he could 
go on hoping. But that, anyway, he thanked me 
deeply for those words and loolu. He wotild keep 
them, those words and looks, enclosed like a treasure 
in his heart. . . . Oh yes, now I remember his exact 
phrase, as it was right at the end of the letter, before 
the signature; a clear, definite phrase, to fiighten me 
and make me rcahze, if I hadn’t already Realized. It’s 
stamped in my memory as if,rd always had it in front 
of me. It said: “a treasure; enclosed in my heart, etc., 
etc., and for trie this treasure is called our secret of Genoa.’’ 
D’you see?’ 

So saying Aurora fixed me with a look, frowning, 
agitated, with a slight froth on her Hps, as if in me she 
saw Silvestri, her ruin. Poor Aurora ! Why couldn’t I 
take her in my arms, stroke her, soothe her, as some 
do with animals, and then gentLy make her imderstand 
that all this folly of hers, a mere folly? But 6nly a 

saint would have had strength for that. Andd’rir no 
sainf. Anything but. What could I doffor her, then? 
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Nothing, absolutely nothing, except admire. And I did 
so thenj too, looking at her with some uncertainty and 
alarm. 

?he •v^s staring me up and down with those 
glistening colourless eyes of hers like black mirrors; 
bent over ii her chair, almost crouching in a pose of 
sensual violence, as,if ready to spring. Her body too 
seemed hke that of a wild beast which I longed to tame 
though I knew myself incapable of it. 

‘I do sec, Aurora,’ I did my best to tell her, even so, 
‘I do see that it was all your imaginadoii. Now let me 
have my say, just for one moment! Why, you don’t 
want me to talk, you’ve let your imagination run 
away with you so !’ 

‘Let my imagination run away with me’ You know 
me very little, to sa) th.^:!’ 

‘But 1 knew Silvestri much better than you did!’ 

‘I’m certam you didn’t. Let me go on, though. Just 
hear me out till the end.’ 

‘I’ll hear you out till the end, Aurora, of course. But 
meanwhile I must say I can see nothing base or threaten- 
ing in Silvestn’s letter.’ 

‘Clever you! Of course you don’t. The double 
game. That was just his cmmmg. To tell me he loved 
me; :lhd at the same time let me realize' tint if 1 wasn’t 
ready to do what he wanted, he*d tell Uldenco all. I 
was to give 13m his way with a smile on my lips, 
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witliout noticing anythit^, almost loving him for it! 
For that’s what he wanted, to be loved again! Of 
course the allusions were veiled, all vurapped up in 
sentiment and poetry. If not ... He couldn’t ve^ •well, 
particularly at the beginning, show his cards openly, 
suggest blackmail openly, as anyone else' would who 
was satisfied with that. No, he v'anted love, a great 
love, and that’s why he kept his blackmail in reserve — 
like fire under ashes. He made me feel it and not see it. 
Have 1 explained myself?’ 

‘Don’t you realize that what you’re saying is absurd? 
How can anyone love, ask for love, and go in for 
blackmail at the same time? D’you think that’s 
possible?’ 

‘Why not? What’s so strange about lliat?’ replied 
Aurora calmly. And she wts right. For instance, a 
man with the same natiMc as Aurora, rough and 
elemental, cbuld quite easily harbour both love and 
violence at the same time. Isn’t blackmail really an 
attempt to obtain a thmg by violence? And it was quite 
natural for Aurora to see in others a mentality like her 
o'wn. The mistake is also made by people who are 
both civilized and reflective. 

I shouldn’t have generalized. I should have spoken 
only of Silvi'^ri: told Aurora that Silvtfstri was the 
kind of man who could never love and blackmail at 
the same time. But then, I noticed, my argument lost 



force. Why was Silvestri an angel then? Aurora might 
have ejected. What other men could do, couldn’t he 
do too? In other words we were dealing with an 
in^rohafaility which, according to me, was an 
absolute impossibility, while according to Aurora, it 
was not an 'mprobability at all! 

And so every a^on of Silvestri’s had a double 
value; every word, a double meaning; one for Aurora, 
and one, the opposite, for me. For instance, what did 
the secret of Genoa refer to? ‘Of course, to the secret of 
my life,’ would say Aurora, with absolute conviction, 
‘to my connexion with Romolo.’ 

For her, therefore, it was a crude and threatening 
phrase! 

I, on the other hand, thought that Silvestri meant to 
refer to the extraordinary sweetness widi wliich Aurora 
had treated him at the station of Genoa, to her un- 
expected and unhoped-for promise of affection and 
sympathy, if not of love, which she bad made from 
the platform. Fearful lest in the meanwhile Aurora 
might have changed her mind, he wrote to her at once 
to say that he would never take advantage of it, and 
would keep that sweetness and that promise of hers 
to himself, as a secret. 

Felt me therefore, it was a delicate «^d reassuring 
phrucJ 

I said as milch to Aurora, and tried to explain to her 
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Silvestri’s mind, his reserve, his kindness. Wasted 
breath. Aurora let me go on talking for a bit, looking 
at me with a smile of pity, then sharply interrupted; 
if it had been only that phrase, or that letter, will, 
perhaps she might agree to discuss it with me; but that 
letter had been the first move, the first# pawn, in a 
long, patient game whicli Silvestrijplayed with her for 
months, till the end. And there was nothing to explain, 
according to Aurora, nothmg to discuss; it was not a 
question of opinions, but of facts. All I had to do was 
Hsten to her and admit, that’s all. 

Some days later, as he had announced in his letter, 
Silvestri arrived in Rome. He went to visit her at 
once. And she, who would have far preferred not to 
see him at all, received him, from that da;jt on, with a 
pretence of interest and pleasure, partly to keep him at 
bay, partly to avoid his harming her. 

‘But suppose,’ I repeated tirelessly to Aurora, ‘he 
had no intention whatsoever of harmmg you? Suppose 
he knew nothing? Then he’d have beheved quite 
sincerely m your change of heart, in your kindness, 
Aurora; he’d have begun to hope. Aitd why shouldn’t 
he? Just think it over a minute: you’ll sec I’m right. 
Silvestri was not playing any ^ame. Silvestri was the 
victim of a nw^hnderstanding which, froiq that hight 
at Genoa grew and grbw at his every visit, and as every 
look, every smile, every Httle word frdfh you!’ 



Aurora shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Mis^derstanding? D’you know what he blurted 
out, just like that, the very first time he came to see 
irfc in4^eme? What he said to me straight away with 
that corpse’s face of his? This; diat when we said good- 
bye at Gctva station he knew perfectly well that at 
that hour there wye no more trains for VentimigUa; 
so that I would have to spend the night in Genoa; but 
he had not said a word because . . . some twisted 
leason, 1 don’t remember now, so unhkely it’s slipped 
my mind. . . . Wait, oh yes; as he didn’t want me to 
think he was offermg me liis company. As he really 
longed to offer me his company. And as he knew that 
wasn’t possible, alas, he’d preferred to keep silent and 
go on to Turin. Of course, his real meaning was in the 
tone, the way he said,, with a sigh: “Me? Keep you 
company? Poor me, I knew I hadn’t a chance!” Mean- 
while he was staring at me with that malicious Httlc 
smile of his and those gUttcring eyes between half-shut 
lids just hke embers mider ashes, and as sure of liim- 
sclf, as definite as if he’d seen me entering the Bristol 
with Romolo; in fact, as if he saw me doing so that 
very moment. He shrugged his shoulders, humble as 
could be: “Me? Keep you company? Poor me, I knew 
I hadn’t a fhance!” Because I ahcady*hjd someone to 
kbep «ie company, of course,* and he knew it, and 
sighed andVas silent, and always would be ’silent. 



always, even in the future, to everyone! Imagine 
it; the secret of Genoa, our secret! For, in return, I 
was to love him a bit, pet him a bit, like a lap-dog 
who would always, with that secret of his, be a'oudi- 
ing at my feet. Ugh, how disgusting!’ 

Now I had no doubts any more; Aurora, who was 
a normal person in everythmg else,gWas suffering from 
a fixation, a loathing for Silvcstri, who, according to 
her, had tried to ruin her. 

What arguments could I find to convince her, to 
cure her? 

Silvestri began coming to Rome more and more 
frequently, even after Almagia s return from Brazil. 
‘And when he was in Rome he would ring up every 
minute, try to see me every day, and mor<^than once 
a day even, almost as if I’d adpiitted and confessed to 
being in love with him myself!’ 

‘But that’s jilst exactly what he did think, Aurora! 
There’s the misunderstandmgl’ 

Should 1 have tried to explain to Aurora that 
Silvestri, unlike herself, was capable of imagining, in 
others, a mentality different from his own? And that 
he could understand Aurora both feeling a new 
affection for him, as he thought,' and at the same time 
wanting to ke^jM^ilmagia’s money? Dream qf romdntic 
adventure witli him, alid still not risk, at any cost, her 
own financial security? 



Almagi^, on his side, had noticed Silvestti’s growing 
assiduity.^ But it did not bother him, it seems. Or at 
least so it seemed then. Anyway, Aurora assured me, 
she had tieVer seen Silvestri except in her own home 
and at the most proper hours, until . . . until things 
took a new t«m. Almagi^ that last year, was away 
travelling more and i|iore often. Silvestri, profiting by 
these repeated absences, gradually became more 
demanding. 

Demanding? Here, too, it was certam that Aurora 
had not understood Silvestn; and that Silvestri had not 
understood Aurora. It was a mutual raisunderstandmg, 
which I explained hke this; Aurora was becoming 
more and more afraid of him, and so treated him with 
more and more open flattery and tenderness; Silvestri 
was deceived, and felt authorized to hope for more and 
more aflcctioii from her. Until, one day, of course, he 
hoped for all her affection. And as a first step he 
hoped, of course, th.it she’d leave Almagia. But, qmte 
naturally, too, he piobably never c.une straight out 
with this, never explauied it word by word. So that 
Aurora must have got a very different meanmg from 
those broken phrases and timid hints of his; the worst 
possible. 

I coflld has*e sworn that was the way '’dungs went. 
Kno^ng Silvestri, 1 had no other expLination. On the 
false account given by Aurora, I had reconstructed the 
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reality. Only now I kept it to myself, I was tired of 
talking to a brick wall. Aurora was too convinced of 
Silvcstri’s double-dealing. I decided to keep silent and 
wait for some inspiration, some lucky idea. 6ureiy it 
wasn’t possible for the truth not to triumph in the 
end, I looked at Aurora as she went on ydtli her story, 
and felt, alas, that it was only tpo possible; I had no 
mathematical proof of Silvcstri’s hinoccnce; even if, to 
take things to absurdity, I were to spend the rest of my 
hfe convincing her 

The strength of charity! the miracles of love! 
People talk about them, they exist; there’s no doubt 
of that. But think of all the married couples who Uve 
their entire lives together, tenderly loving each other, 
and without ever understanding each ^ther at all! 
Not even if, to go from the, sublime to the ridiculous, 
I wore in love with Aurora, not even if I were in the 
future to marry her, would I ever be sure of persuading 
her to think like me, about Silvestri or an^tliing 
else! 
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One evening during one of Almagia’s absences, 
Silvestri, gradually encouraged by Aurora’s ambiguous 
behaviour, finally suggested, whether ingenuously or 
not, that she go out with him; he invited her to dinner, 
and then, if she felt like it, to the cinema. 

There seemed nothing dangerous or ilHcit about 
the evening. It was not even a secret. For on leaving, 
Almagia advised Aurora — as he had recently taken to 
doing — to go out in the evenings during his absence, 
and had asked Silvestri tp accompany her. Even so 
they had never actually done it till that day. Silvestri 
confessed to Aurora that, in a way, he did not want 
to do it; simply because there was this permission, 
almost this push, from Almagia. Aurora, on her 
side, now told me that she’d never wanted to either, 
for every reason. Finally she agreed, just to show 
Silvestri that she was not afraid of him. 

Anyway, what was sue to fear from an evening's 
outin^with Ijitn? Silvestri’s remarks han>been getting, 
shclaid,»morc and more insidious ever since the day 
of the restaurafit-car, but they had never been actually 
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improper. Nor had he ever dared stretch even a hand 
towards her, or attempt a caress of any kind And he 
could certainly have tried this •vj'idiout any risk of 
scandal; how often he had stayed in the dravfing- 
room at Via Tre Madonne until late at night, whai the 
servants had all gone to bed, and Au^ra, yawning 
with sleep, herself called him^a taxi in the small 
hours! The only risk he ran was some gesture of 
irntation from Aurora, perhaps a tiny movement, 
perhaps just an expression at the comer of her mouth. 
But even this risk Silvestri liad never wanted to 
face. 

So Aurora went out for the evening with him 
feeling far less worried than she had on any of the 
evenings when she’d seen him in the solitude of her 
drawing-room, and ther^ struggled against his 
‘perfidy’. 

‘I felt almost gay, almost pleased: looking my best, 
pleasantly hungry. For though it’s true Silvestri had 
been getting unbearable for some months, I hoped 
that evening, if for no other reason than our being out 
of the house, just us two alone among everyone 
else, he wouldn’t behave as he had before. I thought 
at least for that night he’d drop it. Instead of which . . . 

‘At nine, we’d agreed, be came to fetch die in a 
taxi. With a “delic'acy” which seemed quite siHy to 
me and was anyway false and hypocritical, he had 
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insisted on my giving up the comfort of my own 
car, die Cadillac, and using a taxi, as he always 
did. 

‘A sotonf as I saw him at the end of the entrance 
hall, in his faded raincoat, I realized, from the peculiar 
expression on^his face and a strange new smile he 
had, that he intended that evening to have a special 
meaning. His bow was more decisive, his hand-kiss 
readier than it had ever been before. He took my arm 
at once to lead me out through the little garden. And 
those thin nervous fingers of liis kneaded and squeezed 
my arm; he seemed to be trying to warn me, trying 
to say: “Let’s come clean now! This is the start of a 
new hfe!” I understood that at once. What I hadn’t 
understood; what worried me, was his novel attitude. 
In tlic darkness of the tap, during the short dnve, I 
glanced at his profile, trying to hide my preoccupation; 
perhaps it was partly due to die darkness and the 
passing headlamps but it seemed haider, stronger; the 
profile of a man with a definite plan in mind. At least, 
so I said to myself. But what plan could Silvestri have 
in mind?’ 

That was what 1 was asking myself, too, but in quite 
another sense! Aurora was talking of Silvestri as an 
absolute gangster! Too absurd! 

‘ITe suggested taking me to ditic’in a small restaurant 
where he himfelf usually had his meals when he came 
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to Rome, and where he assured me the cookmg was 
excellent, though the place was simple and the service 
rough. Anyway, he’d chosen y, he said, for one 
reason alone; it was m a street with my^namef Via 
Aurora. For the same reason, he said, smee the first 
day he met me, every time he came ^o Rome he’d 
tried to stay at a httle hotel in the same street. But 
he’d never found a room free* So far, no harm done. 
Just the usual poetic nonsense, the usual senttmentahty. 
The novelty, the strangeness, I felt more m the tone 
of his voice, when he’d said, trembhng, and dragging 
every word “You wouldn’t nmid, would you, 
dimng m a little place I usually cat at, a simple little 
restaurant in Via Auiora**” 

‘I couldn’t say exactly why, but I felt^at once there 
was something decided, dcfimte, about that simple 
phrase, and a fear too, of bemg disappointed by my 
reply. Of c6urse for that very reason I was tempted 
to suggest any other place, a rt'Staurant m Trastevere, 
for mstance, oi the Casiiia Valadier. . But, I must 
adnut I was curious, not about the place m Via Aurora, 
of course, curious about the reasons why Silvestri 
wanted to take me there And so, after a moment’s 
hesitation, I told him it was all nght with me. 

‘The plaj? was small, more modest than t’d ex- 
pected. The commumcatmg rooms, a zmc« cotLiter, 
shdives with flasks on them, some tables with paper 
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cloths, and walls stippled and painted very light green. 
Silvcstri had telephoned to reserve the best table, at 
the end, near a glas^door which did not give on to a 
passage and-at that season anyway was always kept shut. 

“We sat down in a comer, on each side of a small 
square table, and gave our orders. We were very close 
to each other; imintentionally our knees touched now 
and again. And Silvestri, as he raised a glass of Frascati 
towards me, was gazing at me from so near-to that I 
seemed to see his eyes for the first time. Green, like a 
cat’s, and they seemed on fire, full of sparks. Seeing 
him so close, I can tell you, did rather worry me. 

‘I raised my glass, too, smiled, muttered some answer 
to his toast, and did my best to show a pleasure in his 
company which, I can assure you, I was very far from 
feeling. At the last moment just before he sipped his 
wine, it occurred to me that if I was really pretending 
to be a friend I ought to prevent him drinking for the 
sake of his health. And so to complete my act I 
stretched out my hand, put it on his holding the glass, 
and lowered it gently: “You know you niusm’t drink.” 
He fixed me again with those burning eyes, and re- 
plied: 

‘ ‘‘I obey, as the order comes from you. And also 
as winc*nieans nothing to me any more npw. It’s not 
wine* I nfed. . . .” And he grimaced, gave a silent 
and niysterious»little smile and gazed at me more a\id 
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more fixedly, as if to hint, vdthout actually saying the 
word, just what it was he needed. 

1 said nothing. It was the first time Silvestri had 
ever used that tone to me. Confusedly k thought, 
perhaps he means he needs some drug. But as I was 
still silent, he began again, in a whisper, leaning over 
towards me, almost speaking into my ear: 

‘ “You don’t even ask me what it is I need? Aren’t 
you curious?” 

‘ “No,” said I, still doing fny friend act. “No, 
Silvestri, I’m not curious to know what can do you 
harm. . . .” 

‘ “But I,” he said then, quivering, “I’ve always been 
curious, and become more so every day that passes. 
About everythmg. I want to know, j^id try it out,” 

‘So the conversation xyas taking its usual course 
once more. He was alluding, by all this, to my rela- 
tions witli Roinolo; and alluding, as always, in phrases 
wliich could have another meaning! Tired, losing 
patience, 1 said without looking at him: 

‘ “I’d be careful if I were you. Wanting to know too 
much, try too much, can be dangerous.” And I added 
quickly so that he should have no doubts: “Dangerous 
in every way.” 

‘ “But danger is just what I’m looking forKAurora, 
why don’t you Want to understand me?” 

‘It was the pure trutli. I didn’t waM to understand 
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him. Silvestri revolted me. And I may have been just 
on the point of saying so when a strange couple entered 
the little restaurant^^nd attracted our attention. 

‘ i*he uiaii was of some vague age between forty and 
sixty. Tall, fair, pale. Thin in the face and fat in the 
body. In a big camel-hair overcoat, tlic belt twisted 
across his paunch. Attired look, Uke a somnambulist. 

‘She was quite the opposite. Small, plump, dark, 
strong. A threc-quartcr-lcngth astrakhan with a fox- 
fur collar; a Httle cap, also fox fur; and short boots for 
the rain, though it was not raining that night. She 
looked hke an animal trainer. 

‘Silvestri explained to me that he was a famous 
painter; she’d been on the stage and had a certain 
reputation at one time, but hadn’t acted for many 
years and her name was pow forgotten. The painter, 
Sicilian by birth, rich and noble, was a serious artist; his 
pictures fetched high prices, even abroad. But he was 
very lazy, and as he had no need to sell his paintings in 
order to live, did very little work. lie had a home in 
Rome, but travelled continuously, particularly in 
Africa, the East, and South America, as he loved hot 
climates. Since before tlic war, that is since she had 
given up the stage for liim, she’d been his wife or liis 
mistrei^; no one had ever bothered to find out which. 
Anjhva}*it didn’t matter much, as'shc didn’t leave him 
for an instant tmd followed luni everywhere. 
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‘They had scarcely sat down, not far from us, when 
they began quarrelling. He was leaning towards her 
across the table with joined hands; and seemed to be 
imploring her in a quavering voice: she's^c silfcnt, 
erect, indifferent, scarcely deigning a few dry phrases 
in reply. Suddenly she made to take 00" her fur; and 
he got up, precipitously, to help ter. She was wearing 
a black silk dress with a low neck; a muscular neck, 
shoulders hke a boxer’s. 

‘The painter went off with the fur coat tov^ards some 
hooks. She called him back and said in a loud voice, 
slowly though, with no trace of anger and as if 
reciting a lesson: 

‘ “What are you doing, you idiot? You know I don’t 
want that; hooks ruin it.’’ 

‘ “I’m so sorry!” whimpc!?;d the man, and hurriedly 
came back to the table and put the coat down on a chair 
beside her. 

‘ “No, not on the chair. I don’t want it,” she said 
calmly. “Keep it in your arms.” 

‘ “But how shall I cat, then?” 

‘ “Oh, what do I care if you eat or not. . . . Don’t 
eat. 

‘And he, all docile, folded the astrakhan in lus arms, 
shut his eyes and was silent. Everyone jn thd'room 
burst out laughing. Slowly, quite unmoied, 'the 
woman ate a plateful of spaghetti, a stefik, salad, fruit. 
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He sat in front of an empty plate and did not say 
another Y^rd. 

‘Silvestti explained that this scene, or another like 
it, -^as repeated more or less every night. But it was 
only a stage-scene, he said, an act demanded and 
ordered beforehand |py the painter. lie was the real 
tyrant, not she. Shc,»an excellent woman, acted this 
odious part of hers unwillingly, suffering at it and 
only did ir to please him. Everyone knew he’d chosen 
her because she was an actress capable of playing his 
game. 

‘ “How revolting,” I said to Silvcstri, “I’ve no 
sympathy at all for a degenerate.” 

‘ “Degenerate? Why?” went on Silvestri then, 
murmuring m my ear. “Don’t be so superficial. Isn’t 
every one degenerate, in lo<vc? That man is no different 
from any others. Only he has the position and money 
not to be ashamed of anytliing. He doesn’t work 
much, but when he does, he paints be.mtiful pictures. 
Ilis life is happy. And I envy liim.” He looked at me 
again with tliat Httle silent snule and tliose sparkling 
eyes of liis, as if admitting something more than his 
w'ords. Tlicn stung, I admit it this time, into inten- 
tional malice, 1 asked, to force him into the open; 

‘ “\^hy? Would you hke to be in that man’s 
place?” 

‘ “Not exactly. I’d enjoy, perJiaps, scenes of a rather 



diffi;reiit kind. Tastes vary so. But above all, I’d like 
another woman with me. . . .” And he ga7^d at me 
as if to tell me that woman was njfyself. Theto, return- 
ing to the painter and the actress he added: '“They* also 
say she has lovers, and he makes no objection, in fact 
accepts them willingly. That, il" you •eally want to 
know, is nearer my own tastes. .It’s a vice, perhaps, I 
don’t deny it. At least, that’s what they call it. But in 
love everything can be a vice, don’t you think? The 
important thing is that it should be love, real love, the 
sort that stops at nothing. I’m curious, Aurora. You’ve 
noticed it, very curious. If a woman interests me, I 
always end by knowing her inside out. And if I love 
her . . . I’m curious. But I’m not jealous. I can accept 
her having a husband, and even a lower.” And he 
laughed and looked at me IJce before. I said nothing. 
And pretended not to understand. But it was obvious; 
Silvestri had taken me to tliat restaurant so that I 
should see that disgusting scene between the painter 
and the actress, and so that he could slip, then, into 
that conversation.’ 

Certainly, if I’d taken all this literally, I’d have found 
Aurora’s account astounding. 

I did not recognize, I could not recognize, my dear, 
nnld, romantic Gustavo in those strange amtiiguous 
remarks, which bordered on the obscene, and scarcely 
veiled vice. 
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But was the account truthful? Aurora, even without 
wanting^ to, with that fixed obsession of hers that 
Silvcstri jwas diab(^c — ^hadn’t she exaggerated, dc- 
foriAed,*faisi£ed the reality, and then gradually, as the 
years passed, her own memories of it too? 

Silvestri, from his very timidity, might perhaps have 
commented on the ridiculous scene between the 
painter and the animal tamer in words whose meaning 
Aurora easily mistook. And as for direct hints, as for 
tlic blackmail ... all, no! diat I was certain of! They 
had existed only in Aurora’s imagination. Anyway, 
even with this story Aurora had not given me a 
concrete proof of poor Silvestri’s perfidy. 

Blackmail? Silvcstri c.ipable of blackmail? 

For a moment I examined this as a theory. I thought 
of myself. I searched my ipcmory. I tried to remember 
my state of nund m the most morbid moments of 
desire for some particular woman. They had been, 
without a doubt, days and weeks of madness. Had 
fate so willed, I might h.ive come to a very bad end. 
Once, if I’d not been outstandingly lucky. I’d have 
been killed. So I had taken risks myself. Had plumbed, 
as the expression is, the depths myself. But, whether 
madness, passion or vice, I had never calculated. I had 
never, •not qyen in my imagination, thought of 
planting my anguish and forcing her finally^ to 
cede by sheer Cold will. . . . hat enjoyment would 
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I have got out of it? The means were too foreign 
to the end. I would have lost all desire on the 

r 

way. And that must surely havi^ been true also for 
Silvestri. 

Interrupting Aurora, I explained this reasoning of 
mine to her. I told her that till now shg had given me 
no real proof that Silvestri had jiitended to blackmail 
her. 

Aurora smiled. And went on with her story. 

Shortly after that night at the restaurant, one 
Simday in November, while Almagii was still away 
from Rome, Aurora, seeing that Silvestri was still 
besieging her with exasperating ambiguous remarks, 
decided at last to be frank herself. Oh! Silvestri ’s 
assiduity, his attentions, his hints, and ©ow his confi- 
dences too. Oh ! liis smile, his look, those thin, nervy, 
imploring hands of his, touching her forearms. . . . 
That Sunday in November Aurora felt she had 
touched rock bottom, and could bear no more. 

It was raining, Silvestri had come to hmch with her; 
and after lunch he sat down next her on the sofa, and 
stayed there in silence a long time. The white poodle 
was dozing on the hearth-rug at Aurora’s feet. 
Through tlic window could be seen the dark, almost 
black, evergreens dripping and looking cveh more 
depressing than usual. Dim light, feverish dtfowsihess, 
sound of rain, all thp tedium of a Sunday afternoon in 
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Rome. And Silvcstri talked. What was he saying? 
Aurara could not remember, and anyway could not 
have repeated it tolme. She only remembered his talk- 
ing^s iftuM — by now it was an obsession — about love. 
But what is love if not the offer of oneself to the person 
one loves? Qf the best of oneself? And what was 
Silvcstri’s best? 

Now, thinking it over well, I rcaUzed he had never 
told Aurora clearly that he’d discovered her intrigue 
Avith Romolo. He'd never told her that he knew 
Romolo was called Pollastriiii. He’d never threatened 
her. 

So, instinctively, and yet with every likelihood, I 
felt, of being right, I imagined Silvcstri, on the sofa in 
the Via Tre Madoime, that rainy Sunday in Novem- 
ber, talking to Aurora about Olcenengo. Comparing, 
m the hope and perhaps even the certamty still of her 
imdcrstaiiding him, the desperate tedium of that 
Roman Sunday with the sweet melancholy of the 
same hour and day in tlic garden of his old home; the 
big trees under the beating rain, some copper red, 
otliers like huge golden, almost luminous, plumes; the 
poplars, already bare of leaves; and beyond their 
hazy embroidery, a grey infinity of rice-fields. 

Is tdat what Silvcstri h.id talked about to the woman 
wliom Hjy now he thought his, deceived sinc^ the 
spring before,* without knowing jt, by what was only 



a silly deception on her part? Was that his way of 
offering her his life? 

And perhaps, eventually, in or^er to say <that they 
must clear things up once and for all with Ms friend 
Almagi^, he had also murmured sadly, seriously: 

‘We must come to a decision. . . . J must talk to 
Ulderico. . . 

The fact is that, at this phrase, or anotlier like it (she 
could remember only the general sense; the tone of 
perfidy, according to her, with which he said 
‘Ulderico’), Aurora had lost her temper. She’d turned 
on lum Hke a wild animal, crying: 

‘You’re a swine! A filthy swine! That’s what you 
are! All right then, let’s go. I’ll come wherever you 
want, to hell if necessary; if only we jtop tliis and 
never mention it again!’ And she had got up, snatched 
a dressing-case, called a taxi, and gone, with Silvestri, 
to the hotel whore he was staying. A squahd httle 
place near the Termini station. 

Silvestri? What had he said? What had he done? 

‘Nothing,’ said Aurora, furious at the very memory. 
‘Nothing at all. Your dear friend never even opened 
liis mouth. I did have one satisfaction though. That 
swinish look, that idiot smile which was intended to 
be so intelligent and wliich he had obsejsed irfc with 
for ^months, had been wiped right off his face. He 
looked at me now %vith quite a differdnt expression, 
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I can swear. Of fear. He was afraid of me now. In the 
taaa I #aid: “Now, I’m coming with you, and will do 
whatever lyou wanti But remember that if you say a 
worJ abeuil Romolo to Ulderico, I’ll kill you.’’ ’ 

‘What did he say?’ I asked. 

‘He? Nothm^. Suddenly he seemed to ha\c gone 
hmp. He was still s3eiit. Of course, it never even 
crossed my mind to kill him. I’d no dcsiie to end m 
pnson. And for him' But I said tliat because I reahzed 
he was afraid, and I wanted to frighten him more. If 
only I’d frightened Inm nght off at the beginning!’ 

‘What happened then?’ 

‘Then, I was with him, m that filtliy room of hn.. 
You ( an guess what I frit hke. Quick, I said, be qiuck 
about It Revolting' I’d ncvci been so reeoln d in my 
life. I rushed ofi at out c. If was still rainmg. He took 
me home, still without saMiig a word. But I didn’t 
want the servants to sec us ictuiiiing together. So I 
made Inm get out eaihei, at the coinci of Villa 
Boighcsc. D’you know \.hu he had the face to sav, 
at the last moment’’ 

‘No, what’’ 

‘It was the first tunc he’d opened his mouth from 
the moment I’d made up my nmid. He was still 
pretending to, be innocent, imagine' He said faintly, 
gaziflg a> me with wide-open c\es as if tr^nng^to 
hypnotize me. ^‘Who is Romolo?^’ And d’you know 
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what I replied? I was cruel, but he deserved it. I 
replied, “Romolo? You litde worm, why try t^ make 
me believe you don't know? Rokiolo is the other one. 
The other Silvestri, the real one,^for me. A nian,^ can 
tell you, who has all you haven’t got!” On that I left 
him, went back home, and never saw him again.’ 

‘A fortnight later he was dead,’ I said to Aurora, as 
if to bring her face to face again with reahty; and 
meanwhile I was thinking of Silvestri, who a little 
later that same Sunday afternoon had come on foot, 
imder the rain, to my home; and in turmoil of mind 
I tried to remember the words of despair he had said 
to me then, and to explain to myself how on earth 
Aurora could have raisimdcrstood him so till the very 
last moment. 

‘I know he died a fortnight later,’ said Aurora, ‘but 
it wasn’t the end of it for me. All that was nothing. 
Your dear sweet friend Silvestri hadn’t done his worst 
by me yet. Just listen to this Uttle story!’ 

Meanwhile I was seeing Silvestri again, by my front- 
door, at the last moment, when I had told him not to 
take it so to heart, as the only real sin is hypocrisy. . . . 
His flash of temper, and that sudden terrifying glance, 
almost of hatred, at me. And that ctiangc piercing evil 
laugh, a laugh of diaboHc triumph. Aijd thoie words 
of explanation: ‘You’ve told me, to console me,’ that 
I’m not a hypocrite like you, and sd* must be calm. 
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Then I can assure you, I’m quite calm. I haven’t any 
.of yqur remorse, my lad. Haven’t you realized I’ve 
crossed the Rubicoh?’ 

There wasn’t a shadow of doubt that Aurora was 
accusing him wrongly. But how had things really 
gone? How had such a monstrous misunderstanding 
been possible between those two? 

And what about Silvcstri’s Lugh. And his last words 
to me? 

With renewed anguish, I tued to make sense of ’t 
all. 
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Before Aurora went on I took her band and kissed 
it, as if in pleading. Then, squeezing it shghtly, I kept 
it m my ovm. Couldn’t I possibly succeed in trans- 
mitting even a slight reflexion of my thoughts to her? 
With all the calm and gentleness at my command, I 
said to her: 

‘Aurora, you think I’m a saisible person, don’t you? 
I’m a ptofessional man, a liwycr and muvcisity pro- 
fessor, my woik and eatntngs aic good; people esteem 
and trust me. hi fact. I’m nof i scntiinentahst, a hterary 
man, a poet. I’m much more of a man of business. 
Well, Aurora, bchtvc inc. Do bcluvc what 1 say. 
There was a huge nnsundeistanclnig bctwrcn you and 
poor Silvcstii, Silvcsln never dieamt of blackmailing 
you. First of all, he ■vsouldn’t have been capable of it. 
But then, from )our own account, I’m qiutc con- 
vinced that Silvcstii was, from bcgimnng to end, 
entirely innocent. The telephone '-onveisation with 
the maid, die meeting in the lestauiaiit-cajr, the Amarks 
on the platfoim; be never knew or undeistood a tl&ng. 
That’s why his only remark dieii'was, “Who’s 
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Romolo?” You wounded him, thinking you were in 
<hc lighj, but you wounded him to death. And 
tmfortunatcly, Aur*ora, that isn’t just a manner of 
speech, f Kad die impression before. Now, I as good 
as know. Sdvestri wanted to die.’ 

And I described to^Aurora his visit late that Sunday 
afternoon, before leaying and going back to die in his 
own coimtryside. Yes, there was no doubt about it at 
all; and as 1 said tliis to Aurora, 1 was amazed at my 
not having imderstood it before. That was the meaning 
of his laugh and his words ‘crossed the Rubicon . 

Aurora listened, staring at me grimly; her eyebrows 
down, her mouth tight shut, and her lower hp Jutting. 
Yes, I could read hci mind. She was having no inner 
struggle to resist my words: on the contrary diey 
annoyed, almost eiiragcdJier. The slightest doubt that 
I might be right never even touched her. Tlie only 
reason she listened to me in silence was her respect for 
my milk as a successful law)’er: one from whom she 
also needed help. And she was stuck fast, as she spoke, 
ill her feehngs towards Silvestri; in obstinate angry 
rancour. 

I was facing a freak reaction, perverse, almost 
lunatic. Hci contj^etc incapacity to understand what 
Silvesfri was really hkc; that was Aurora’s curse! Shew'as 
still qui'^eriiig from it now, a furious victim. I locked 
at her in alafni and amazement. And I wondered 
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what would happen to her if by any chance she 
were finally able to grasp die perfeedy simp]e reality; 
that Silvestri was both good and Innocent. »But I was 
dunking carelessly. Chance? No chance, cved a Ificky 
one, would do; it needed a miracle. 

Even so, I refused to give in. I dcscybed Silvestri’s 
last visit to Aurora, then talked her at length about 
him, hoping every moment to find a phrase, remember 
a litde episode, wliich might illuminate her. 

‘Try,’ I said to her, ‘try, just once again, even with- 
out believing; just try for a moment to think of 
Silvestri as I say he is. Try and imagine you never met 
him. I’m talking to you about a new person. Try, 
Aurora!’ 

Aurora freed her hand from mine (she had very 
beautiful hands — long, soft, rinuous) and said wearily: 

‘What’s the use of my trying? If Silvestri was what 
you say he was, then why, when he felt himself 
w'rongly accused and wounded to death, as you say', 
why didn’t he rebel? Why, in fact, did he accept 
what I offered him so insultingly, and take me to liis 
hotel?’ 

Yes, I had the explanation for diat too. It was a 
painful explanation; but so human. "At Aurora’s words 
Silvestri must have seen a kind of abyss suddenly 
opeping beneath him; at that moment the <vhole of 
his owni life, the fjaw in his passion* for her, and 
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perhaps for all the other women he had loved, came 
(o hits dear and obvious, as if lit by a livid flash of 
lightning., Disgust, horror at himself. The certainty 
of hiving Ihadc a h&gc overall mistake. Condemned 
without hope of appeal. Well, he might as well taste 
to the dregs the abjection m which he’d fallen. 

I tried to tell Aurora this, but it wasn’t easy. And 
I had just begun when I was mterrupted. Someone 
had come mto the shop. Aurora got up and went 
inside. She switched on the hght and greeted die 
customer in Itahan. A imnute later she came back 
to get the litde wnst-watch wluch she had wrapped 
up. ‘It’s the Inspector of Customs,’ she muttered to 
me. 

There, anyway, I’d doubted her wrongly. On that 
pomt at least I had to bel^pve her. 

From the darkness of the little room and the arm- 
chair in which I had hsteiied to that unhkely tale of 
hers, I could see her, if I just turned my head, talking 
in the bright light to someone out of sight. She was 
leanmg over the coimter, arching her bust over her 
shm, strong waist, umntentionally showmg me her big, 
round, well-shaped buttocks. How odd, it occurred 
to me, that I shoisld be here, hke this, half-hidden! 
And ift aske4 myself why I’d stopped at Montgenfevre, 
why Vdf agreed to lend Romolo my car, I had to 
admit honestlf that it was due far less to affection for 
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Silvestri than to curiosity, to that rash desire or hope 

for adventure which Td still hot abandoned^. . , 

< 

Anyway, if Aurora hadn’t understood Silvestri so 
much the worse for her! Why was I so 'obstinately 
trying to convince her? Why not take her as she was? 
Five minutes of pleasure, she was well worth that. 
The place, the hour, were made tor it. As for that long 
absurd story of hers, perhaps I shouldn’t be worrying 
about that at all; all I had to do was take it as a prelude, 
unusual and piquant though ratlicr silly, to the brief 
artificial paradise awaiting me. And I need have no 
fear of profaning the memory of dear Silvestri. He 
was too far above this animal creature. 

There was just one thing holding me back — vanity; 
what would the animal creature think? , 

Ob, she’d see it in only oijc way. If I gave in to her 
charms, I’d look as if I were admitting defeat; as if I 
were renouncing bchef in my dead friend. 

Suppose, thougli, 1 said to her beforehand; look, 
you attract me and that's nothing to do with Silvestri, 
whom you couldn’t be more wrong about though we 
both hold to our own ideas there. Meanwhile let’s 
have some fun and I’ll show my gratitude ... ah, how 
ridiculous I’d look; my indignatioi^ at Silvestri being 
slandered would, in fact, seem weaker thjn a w^lim of 
no importance — though likely to be costly. •• 

So I reflected, and ended in doubt avid indecision; 
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then Aurora returned from the shop; she sat down in 
the 4ame place as before, facing me, in the half- 
shadow; Jit a cigaiVtte; and went on with her talc. 

A few days after SUvestn’s death she received a 
mysterious telephone call. Someone who would not 
give his name, but said he was employed by the 
General Assurance Company, asked her to come to 
the company’s offices for an important coninninica- 
tion. The matter, the man said, was very private. It 
was in the Signora Almagia’s interests that she shoii'd 
mention it to no one at all, not even her husband. 

Aurora went next day. This is what it was about. 
Silvcstri had insured his own life iii Aurom’s favour. 
The sum due to Aurora was about 20 million Lrc. 

1 was astounded. Not^t Silvestri’s action. But that 
Aurora, having had such a definite proof of Silvestri’s 
affection, should have forgiven him nothmg and soil 
hated him as she did. Of course I could not avoid 
showing my ama7cment .and cr'iitcmpt. 

‘But It was my ruin, that cursed twciits milhon!' 
rephed Aurora, .angrier than ever. ‘If only he’d never 
left it to me !’ 

‘He was very Jlj’ I said, ‘he must h.ivc paid a huge 
premibm. f^ow astoiuiding!’ 

He was very ill, he knew'^ he wms going to die. He 
had no heirs, mo close relations. When he went Tuck 



there to his own parts, he must have had a fit of 
remorse at what he’d done to me, at the torture ^e’d 
put me through. And to get me forgive^hkn, he 
sold a piece of land and paid die insurance. Widi v^t 
result? Disaster for me, that’s all. Because he thought 
that I was married. For him, and everyone at the 
insurance company, I was the^ Signora Almagi^, 
Hving at 28 Via Tre Madonne, Rome. He hadn’t even 
put my real surname; he didn’t know it, of course. 
And so to get that cursed money, I had either to 
tell Ulderico or swear an affidavit. To tell Ulderico 
never even crossed my mind. Twenty million was 
something. But Ulderico, for me, was worth 
more.’ 

How much? I would have liked to ask hpr, interested 
in spite of myself at the extraordinary simplicity of 
her character. But all I said was: 

‘And so you swore an affidavit?’ 

‘Yes. But you know what an affidavit before a 
notary means, of course; it needs four witnesses, and 
they all have to go togedier, etc. And I had to do it all 
111 secret. And before a ceitam date, if not it was too 
late. Ulderico, who was always travelling, would not 
budge that time. Eventually he *'1 off for Paris. 
Romolo had organized things and foupd thtf four 
witnessci. So far, so good. Only, with all the ‘coming 
and going, between, lawyer’s and notary’s and in- 
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surance office, when Ulderico got back from Paris 
•he haurd^all about it. He told me he’d had suspicions 
and gdt |ne traileS by a private detective. I don’t 
beliSve ft. Ym sure that was all just chance. But, any- 
way, he faced me with it when I aheady felt safe; and 
I could think cjf no excuse. 

‘I did hope, tliougjj, to convince him of what really 
was the pure truth; that Silvestri had never been my 
lover. No one had known a thing; the only time I’d 
been to liis hotel there’d been no proofs; and so it v as 
just as if it hadn’t happened at all. 

‘But the insurance was a proof to Ulderico. I cried, 
I screamed, I made scenes, 1 said T was ready to 
renounce the tsventy milhon, anytliing he wanted; 
all to no effect. And, mind you, Romolo had never 
come into tliis at all. JThe four witnesses, I told 
Ulderico, had been found by the lawyer I’d gone to. 

‘Well, he WMs determined on our separating, there 
v.'as nothing for it. But he was set on saving appear- 
ances; so he made me go with him to Brazil. There he 
got rid of me, and that was that. None of liis friends 
has ever known anything. Divorce due to inconipati- 
bihty of temperament: tliat was the new'S he scut back 
to Rome. Anymy, what did he care? 

‘Hc*s in Brazil now; a turnover of biUions he has 
there; affid must have married by now'. But yoy, as 
a friend of SiK’cstn, can write tq, him and ask him to 
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give me a litde help. He can send the money to you, 
if he doesn’t want to do it directly to me. ^ft«r all, . 
we were together five years, the happiest/ years of 
his life ... he might have a little generosity! 

I told Aurora I’d write to Almagi^ and that, in any 
case. I’d be seeing him when he next ca;ne to Europe, 
in two or three months’ time; but ^hat I had no illusions. 
I knew him through and through, and had no illusions 
about him at all. 

‘I must pay the rent before the end of March,’ went 
on Aurora. ‘Half a million francs.’ 

‘But the twenty million lire from the insurance, 
how on earth did you lay that out so badly?’ 

‘Oh, well, we soon got through it. The last went in 
a bad speculation. Romolo set up a revu# on his own, 
for the provinces. A complefe disaster. And on top of 
that, he got ill. It was serious, he nearly died. And 
after that he was never really well again. He needed 
mountain air. We hadit’t money for a sanatorium. A 
friend of mine from Nice wrote to me about this 
shop here at Montgenevre. So we came here. We’ve 
been here two years. I can’t say it’s been much 
fun.’ 

‘Aurora,’ I said, watching her silUy. ‘What a pity! 
. . . You’re still young, as beautiful as ever. . . .* What 
a pjty you didn’t love Silvestri, didn’t urfilerstand 
him!’ 
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*Oh, stop It! Don’t say another word about Silvestn 
now^if we’re to stay friends.’ 

‘I miend to go oh talking about him, though, until 
yoifteeydur mistakb.’ 

‘Drop It, please. It’s no use.’ And she got up slowly, 
with a heavy sigh. She moved into the half-darkness 
of the httle room, brushing against me and enveloping 
me in her scent for a moment. She stopped at the 
nearest window and stood with her back to me, 
lookmg out; at the'liglits of tlic Hotel du Col, at the 
yellow headlamps of cats passing slowly on the 
frozen road amid the blue snow. 

With a slow, natural gesture she pulled the sleeves of 
her jersey up over her elbows, raised an aim, and 
arranged the hair on the nape of her neck. 

‘Peyrani,’ she said in a^low voice, without turning, 
motionless* except for that movement of hei fingeis ui 
her hair, ‘Pe)ram, w’hy don’t you advance me that 
money? Then, if you manage to tom nice Uldenco, 
you’ll get It back. If not. I’ll be in ^ oui debt.’ 

I’d expected this after all. Even so I had no immediate 
reply. Only after a second or two of sil« nee did 1 find 
a phrase. 

‘How much dj'iyou say )ou need?’ 

‘Half a nnjihon.’ 

^Fran«s?’ 

‘Francs 



‘It’s a lot of money,’ I muttered, playing for 
time. 

‘Don’t tell me you haven’t got it You’ve potfamily, 
or worries, your affairs are gom| well. . . Or Ibok, 
let’s do something else!’ At this point she turned 
round, came up to me, sat on the arm of my chair 
and leant down over mr ; by the faint blue reflexion 
through the window I could sec her gleaming eyes 
fixed on me laughingly, and her big breasts in the 
tight jersey, and the low neck, arid the deep cleavage 
below. ‘Where did you say you wcic going on 
business?’ 

‘To Saint-Raphael.’ 

‘Is it very important business?’ 

‘How d’you mean?’ I said, without guessing what 
she was thinking. 

‘Is it business that takes up all your time, leaves you 
none free?’ 

‘All I have to do is check o\cr the contract for a 
villa that a client’s buying. Well . . . ?’ 

‘When arc you leaving? Tomorrow moriimg, 1 
suppose. . , . 

‘Tomght, if Romolo’s not too late.’ 

‘Tonight. That’s just as good, rjl^ronic too. We’ll 
spend a few days together. And diivc oyer to fvlonte 
Carlo. You lend me a httle money to gamble wiJi. 
Oh, don’t be alarmed now, very httle. Roulette 
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amuses me even with five thousand francs to pky 
with^ If I lose, that’s that. If not I go on. But I might 
be in luck. One neVer knows. Then I’d give you back 
yoilr fiv^ thousand francs and pocket the rest. Eh? 
What about it?’ 

Obviously the casino was only an excuse. If I 
accepted, if I took lier widi me, obviously, whether 
we went to Monte* Carlo or not, whctlier she won 
or lost. I’d end by giving her the half-milhon francs 
she needed. And We’d never even mention Silvestri 
agam! 

I must confess, though, that I was tempted. For a 
moment I sat there silent, in sclf-toiturc. Aurora bent 
dosvn lower over me, till her lips almost grazed mine. 
And in a quick, easy tone, which w’ould have con- 
tradicted her lascivious jposc and meaning look, but 
for the wluspcr, she went on • 

‘Why don’t you say somctlung? Isn’t it a good idea, 
nime? Perhaps you’re afraid Romolo nugbm’t agree? 
You heard him; hca\ens, he was the first to say, 
“Convince Auroia to go away for a httb holiday’’’ 
So you needn’t worry about Romolo.’ 

‘No,’ said I, getting up. I looked hci in the eyes for 
a long while, uv’lence. And 1 stroked her hair slightly. 
Quit# suddenly, she turned her head and bit my wiist. 
1“ thought of die long dnve, at mght, through the 
motmtains, with the contaa and scent of her Scside 



me; arrival at die rocky Cornichc; the harbour with 
its embroidery of white houses and its white •yachts ^ 
mirrored in the black water; the ght and gleam; of the 
Hotel de Paris, diick carpets, a liedroom/ Aurora’s 
dark, bare body in the clean sheets; then pleasure free 
and slow, with no remorse and no regrets. . . • After 
which? After which there was Siivcstri facing me, in 
liis dripping raincoat. 

Was I to abandon him a second time? 

I knew perfectly well that even if I said no to Aurora I 
would not have implanted the tiniest doubt in her 
convicdon that Siivcstri was a rogue, nor would I 
have lessened her hatred for liim in the least. From that 
point of view my renouncing an aflair, which, I must 
confess, seemed to promise more and more fun, would 
have been quite useless. 

On the other hand, if 1 didn’t have the strength of 
mind to renounce it Vd have to muster up enough to 
stop dcfcnchng Siivcstri to Aurora on pain of ridicule, 
and even in a way stop defending him to myself too. 

Why pride m}^sclf on an instinct, an impulse wliich 
I did not have? I’d been tliinking it over a good half- 
hour already; perhaps ever since Aurora had begun to 
abuse my friend, and I to realize that I’d liaveMiuch 
preferred quite a different conversation with Inrr, 

Anyway, 1 thought it over a niinute or two longer. 
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I weighed all the pros and cons. I put Aurora and 
^ilvesvi on each side of grotesque scales. And, know- 
ing my»own corrupt heart, I questioned myself with 
mctiAilom care, feafing and at the same time half- 
wanting to find that the insult to my dead fnend was 
increasing my own enjoyment. 

But no ! To my sunrise, and quite witliout priding 
myself, I found on the other hand that the memory 
of that friendship was stronger than any wish of mine 
for enjoyment; and That it would have given me no 
pleasure to change my opinion, or pretend to change 
my opmion, about dear old Silvcstri. 

Aurora tempted me more than any woman had for 
years. And yet Silvcstri was still up there; very high 
up. 

‘No,’ J repeated, lowcrjng my hand and putting it 
on her shoulder, as if she could understand me. ‘I 
didn’t want that, Aurora.’ 

‘What, then?’ she exclaimed, laughing, 

‘It’s useless. Am ora. I’m afraid I’ve already bored 
you enough with my sermons.’ 

‘What d’you want from me then?’ 

‘Nothing, Aurora. Just, if you can, when you’re 
quite alone and v»ry bored, to give another thought to 
what iVc tried to explain. 

*fou’-«i tried to explain far too much, anyway. And 
what should I give a thought to, exactly?’ 
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‘To Silvcstri, and how he really loved you/ 

‘Merde,* said Aurora. 

That was that. I said good-bye;’put on my orvercoat; 
went out, crossed the square, and* went to ttitf Hdlel du 
Col to wait for Romolo. 
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The window in my room faced west, over towards 
the Itahan valleys; leamng on the sill I gazed at the 
distant peaks of the Rognosa and the Sises qmckly 
sheddmg then last oAthnes and tints, at the sky turning 
dark-blue, almost black, and the clusteiing sparkle of 
the stars. 

Was the spectacle of nature, then, the only joy now 
remaining for me, too, as it once had been for Sil- 
vestn? 

It was no joy. 

Now 1 was no longer dunking of Aurora, or even 
of myself; and yet those thanguig colours, those 
cxp.inses of empty snow, those distant peaks, the sky, 
the stars, the night, how they caught at my heart! 

No, tins beauty that 1 was admiimg was no con- 
solation. Quite the contrary. 

A wife to end my da)s with? Yet even if I’d had 
beside me at thaUvandow-silI of the Hotel du Col the 
sweetest, wisest woman in all the world, would I have 
hdbn any nearer, by talking with her, to understanding 
some of the* mystery, to hglitening this anguish 
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weighing me down? Do the bonds of love free us from 
those other bonds which hold and contain ^ tlu^ 
lives and exists? Love can give Vhat illusion*maybc, 
for a few seconds. Then afterwalds? Isn’t (t the %ame, 
isn’t it worse, afterwards? 

Death itself seemed no solution. Would we go on 
existing? Would we keep our memories? And if wc 
did keep them would wc kno*w the answer to the 
muttered question of diat character of Chekov’s, why 
we suffer? We ought to believe? that. Why though? 
Just because wc do suffer, and suffer at the mystery of 
suffering? Is that enough for belief? 

No, no, of course not! 

Once again, I was lymg to myself. 

I knew quite well that the company of a someone 
one loves, someone to whopi one binds and dedicates 
one’s own life, is the only real joy w'e have. 

And if 1 was putting those ultim.itc questions to 
myself, if I was even mcditatmg on death and the 
immortahty of die soul, it was only to escape an 
intimate sclf-repioarh, harsher that cvenmg than 
usual; here I was, over fifty, and never had 1 been 
capable of working up enough impetus to find myself 
a wife, to create a faimly. I was an alAegoist, beginning 
to garner the fruits of my lazy, ovcr-cauqous mtturity. 
Oh! the bitterness they’d brought me, thosd woiAen 
I’d tried to love or believed I loved; above all her to 
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whom I’d so long been linked without desiring her 
and just because I di^’t desire her! That, I think, had 
been rnost serious mistake. I wanted to be free; I 
wanted t6 be alone m my inner self. And I had chosen 
a woman whom I respected but who didn’t attract 
me, so as never^to have to give in to her completely; 
so as never to hand myself over, all entire, into her 
hands; so as to reserve to myself alone, in my secret 
heart, tlic joys of sensuality. 

Hypocritically I’d* tried to hide tliis egotism of 
mine from my own eyes by telling myself that I’d 
been born lopsided somehow: that in me esteem and 
sensual attraction went in inverse proportions; that 
each of us has his cross, and I had to carry mine with 
patience. As if every woman I desired was always 
and every ^ time bound .to be unworthy of me! 
Always too stupid, or too uncultured or too vulgar! 
And so I discarded them, after enjoying them, one 
after the other, without ever having made any effort 
to improve them, to develop their goodness and 
intelhgcncc, to consider them, in fact, as human 
beings, not just instruments of my pleasure. 

To the very last Aurora Ind obstinately refused to 
beUevc in Silvcstri’S iiuioccnce. Well, what of that? 
Her mistake, «s I seemed to understand it, was due to 
an ohscifre sense of guilt. Her hatred for Silv^tri 
was her partieWar way of suiferiog; the least ignoble 
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thing about her. Yes, I thought that I’d understood 
her; but knew I’d not forgiven her. 

Someone was knocking at the door, I had nOt heard 
at once. I told whoever it was to come in. Twas still 
at die window and had not put on the hght. Now the 
room was dark. The door opened, and a huge black 
shadow appeared on die ht wall of the passage. 
Romolo. 

‘Sor Awocato, it’s me. I’ve brought you the car 
back safe and sound. Thank you ever so much. All’s 
well!’ 

I put on the hght. He handed me over the keys. 
I'hen he looked at me a moment ui silence, as if 
trying to guess from my expression the result of my 
conversation with Aurora. Finally he jaid: 

‘Well, did you manage it? Did you convince her to 
go away for a change of aii?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘J couldn’t. She doesn’t want to. 

The bearded man heaved a sigh like a bellows: 

‘Ah, women, Soi Awocato . . . have you a wife? 
No? Good! Don’t, take my advice. All women are 
more or less the same. They’ve got tiny brains. Take 
her, for instance! Aurora! A good girl— girl in a man- 
ner of speaking, she’s not so youligi as she was; any- 
way, a good girl, affectionate, she lov<?s me, ’looked 
aftejr in'*, made a sacrifice for me, coming up to these 
wild mountains among these goatherCls ... yet she 
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doesn’t understand a thing. I can assure you that it’s 
often a real torture for me to be with her. Not because 
she’s bad, it’s not that. But she doesn’t understand a 
tiling, ihe’s got a tiny brain, too. The brain of a chicken ! 
Think of a cliicken! A brain like that! So there’s only 
one way of dealing with her. . . .’ 

‘What’s that?’ I asked, amused in spite of myself. 

‘This,’ he said, raising his arm and giving a couple of 
imaginary slaps in the air with his big hand. ‘Hit her 
— sharp, and quick, pan\ Infallible. I’m sorry, you 
know, to talk like tliis. I’m no sadist, of course. But 
when she needs it she must have it. And with Aurora, 
unfortunately, she needs it rather often. Well, excuse 
my letting myself go, won’t you? But when I arrived 
frve minutes ago, 1 went first to the shop, to see if by 
any chance you were still tlicre. And 1 found her, 
furious, scowhng. . . . She didn’t even say good- 
evening to me. Where’s the Awocato, 1 said? He’s 
gone, she said. Where? On liis owti business. D’you 
see? Just like that. And didn’t hr offer to take you 
away v>ith him for a few days to rest your nerves a 
bit? She leapt at me like a wild animal: “What does the 
Awocato care about me? What does he care about 
us? What made ysu think of such a thing?’’ ’ 

‘No, a’s noi that, yot(fecc, Pollastrini; the fact is 
thaf I’ljj very busy and that . . .’ 

‘Of course! Obviously! I didn’t ^say that to criticize 
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you, Awocato; that I’d never do! Just to show you the 
kind of creature I’ve got to live with. Lucl^y there’s 
that remedy I’ve just mentioned ! Tonight, for txample, 
I know that if I want to eat in peace and get any 
sleep . . .’ 

‘Listen,’ I said, ‘tlierc’s something I’ve been trying 
to din into Aurora’s head all afternoon, without 
success.’ 

‘What? Tell me, do tell me; I’ll see to it!’ exclaimed 
the bearded man with a laugh. ’ 

‘But it’s something that can’t be dinned in by blows. 
I’m afraid. It’s a conviction, a mistaken notion, a fixed 
idea, that Aurora has . . .’ 

‘Ideas, convictions? A chicken’s brain, what can 
you expect? Tell me, do tell me, Sor J^wocato.’ 

‘It’s something tliat hap.pened a long time ago,’ I 
muttered, looking at the bearded man. He was gazing 
at me obsequiously with those gentle, astute eyes of 
liis, ready to carry out any orders. He too had liis 
humanity of course; he too was suffering, and ill as 
well. Even so should I speak to him about Silvestri? 
It would be useless, and ridiculous. Probably he’d 
pretend to agree with me just to please me, and 
wthout understanding any better ' than Aurora. He 
was just the man she needed, tlicy were^auadetbr each 

other. I said: 

» 

‘Nothing, it doesn’t matter. Another time, perhaps. 
i6o 



It’s a long story, and I haven’t time now.’ I decided to 
1 ave a: once. It was still early, not even eight. If I 
hurried i could make Saint-Raphael by midnight or 
one. Komolo resigned himself. 

‘As you like. So I’m not to say anything to Aurora? 
Won’t you just step over and say good-bye, though?’ 

‘No.’ As I answered^a sudden idea came; to give the 
bearded man a cheque for half a million francs for 
Aiurora, together with a message for her to go on 
thinking over what I d told her, as she was all wrong 
about that person we’d discussed. I began moving 
towards a httle writing table which was at the end of 
the room near the window, put a hand in my pocket 
to take out the cheque book, then hesitated. If I didn’t 
give that money, I realized I was as good as blotting 
Aurora out of my memow, as good as condemning 
her. On the otlier hand what would be my purjiose 
if I did give it? I thought of the insurance money, of 
Silvestri’s twenty milhon lire. Thar hadn’t been any 
use! My real purpose, I feared, was just to keep on 
good terms with her, so that one day maybe . . . 

No, better do nothing. 

A few minutes later, having said good-bye to 
Romolo, I was m tlxc car winding down towards La 
Vachettvi. In the rays of the head-lamps the iced-up 
road \5ys'' white, the woods black and daik grq^n. 
Suddenly I noticed an odd sense of well-being. All’s 



wdl diat ends well, I thought. And I began to whistle. 
Curve after curve went by with^me bount^g» gently 
on my seat, as if cradled by the swaying of the car; I 
was pleased to leave, pleased to have got of it 
all. 

Wouldn’t Aurora have just been a luxury, a whim? 

Instead of which I had savei money and had also 
been loyal to the memory of my dearest friend till the 
last. 
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BwANgoN, La KoCHg, Embrun, Chorgcs, Gap; the 
road, as I gradually descended, was no longer iced but 
covered with skiddy shme. I was forced to slow down 
till the Durance valley, where the surface was dry. 

Sisteron and Volonne; then I took the fork to the 
left, for Digne. I had thought of reaching Cannes 
shortly before midnight and dining dicre. But it was 
already past eleven, Cannes was still a hundred and 
twenty kilometres away, and by now every village I 
passed was sjjuttered and asleep; too late for any hope 
of finding a bistro open. 

rd stopped whistHng, and felt tired, hmigry, cursing 
my own improvidence and optimism. Or ratlier, 
cursing Aurora; for that briUiant idea of not stopping 
till Cannes and of driving three hundred kilometres 
through mountains all at one go, was due to an 
instinct to escape from her as soon and as far as 
possible. 

Unconscioiudy I wanted to forget her; to see 
peopleyv^ncnds; a big hotel; get back to my o^u 
habits. 
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In die valley of the Asse, climbing towards Castel- 
lane, I came into snow again. It •leemed to be Aewly* 
fallen. And I’d just got into Bar^me, a litde handet of 
a few houses, dark and deserted like all the others, 
when I gave a quiver, a hopeful start, and braked; I’d 
glimpsed, or thought I’d glimps^, at the end of a black 
alley on my right, the gleam 9f a strong light. Into 
reverse, a half turn, and there was a small square deep 
in calm snow, with a frozen fountain, icicled trees, a 
church, a village hall, and a blessed Hotel des Alpes, 
the windows of whose terrace were lit along their 
whole length, for a celebration, a banquet, or some 
other unusual occasion. 

Switching off the motor, I got out. From the 
brighdy-ht wdndows, sparkling with*icc, came the 
sound of an accordion,* mingled with frequent 
applause and laughter. At the door now appeared a 
man dressed as a cook, with blue striped trousers, 
white jacket, apron and kerchief. He was smoking 
a cigar and looking towards me as I shut the car 
door. He had heavy black moustaches and a 
pleasant satisfied air. But he suddenly shouted to 
me: 

‘y a pas besoin de fermer. Monsieur. l>Jous ne sommes pas 
en Italic, icu 

t’m no chauvinist. But I don’t like hearing K.y owm 
country insulted. And if the lateness of the hour and 
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my own hunger had not at once decided me to let 
•this pass, J’d have hjid some doubts about the cooking 
of so inliospitable a cook. I was wrong about that. The 
cook, who was also the owner of the little hotel, 
noticed my start of embarrassment, guessed he’d 
made a mistalje, confirmed it by a glance at the 
number plate on car, and made up for it at 
once: 

‘I was just joking, monsieur. There are bandits 
everywhere. France isn’t any safer than Italy. Do come 
in, monsieur. You’ve dined? It's quite unusual fur 
me to be open so late! Why, you’ll find some com- 
patriots inside! We’re full of Italians here, dcs piemoiH 
tais; pkmoiitesi! The employees of all the hotels around 
aic having their annual dinner!’ 

lie explained to me asdic invited me to enter, that 
every year, once the main Christmas hohdays were 
over — that is, a few days after Epiphany — the waiters, 
maids, porters, scullions, in fact the entire personnel of 
four or five hotels in the neighbourhood would meet 
there and celebrate the end of the season witli a dinner 
offered them by theii various hotel-proprietors 
clubbed together. I hate official dinners; but I had no 
other choice, so Ai I'went. 

The *dining-room was almost entirely filled by a 
big s^iiare table. All round the four sides, fa^juig 
each other, were sitting the guests. On the veranda. 
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a little apart, a fair youth was playing the accordion. 
They were all talking, laughing,,, singing conftisedly^ 
The dinner was almost at its end. 

M. Abbes, as the host was called, made me sit down 
in a comer near the stove; and offered me his spedahty, 
which, in spite of the late hour^hc hjd ready because 
of the dinner; trout, pied et paqaet, pate dc griues, 
etc. 

I ate hurriedly, wanting to leave again at once. 
But, involuntarily, I found myself taking an interest 
in the waiters’ dinner. 

Piedmontese, yes, nearly all of them, and nearly all 
from the Cunco valleys. Some Italian only by origin, 
others still by nationality, they all without exception 
spoke French, and only occasionally kt out a word 
or two of their ancient dialect, a swearword or a dirty 
phrase. 

They weren’t, I had to admit, what arc called a fine- 
looking lot. Seeing them altogether like that they 
showed more signs of their profession than charac- 
teristics of their race. 

The mountaineers of the Cimco valleys arc generally 
men and women full of strength and health, though a 
bit rough. These seemed brutalilcd’and made flabby 
by their jobs and by rubbing shoulders»with t liighcr 
cla*s from whom they had acquired no com^parsatory 
quahties at all. 
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Pale, unkempt, middle-aged women; spotty youths; 
gaunf, tent, exhausted-looking men. They were 
drinting cheap, sparging wine, eating cakes and cheese, 
all in great confusion and jolhty. A tall, knobbly, fairish 
man of about fifty, with a flat red face, dressed in 
brown, was c^nstaij^ly getting up to tell little dirty 
stories, which cnded^each time, with a play on obscene 
words. There was loud laughter every time and 
applause, particularly from the women; then the man 
sat down again and had a drink, wliile everyone 
immediately demanded another story. 

‘The one about the bananas, Jeamiot!’ 

‘Jeannot, the one about the three priests!’ 

‘And then, the story of the horse that wasn’t 
Inmgryi’ 

‘Yes, wc.want die stor^ of the horse!’ 

M. Abbes, out of politeness, seeing I was .alone and 
also perhaps to remedy the blunder he’d made on 
first addressing me, had come to sit at my table, 
bringing his glass of pastis. Without my asking him he 
told me that the man in the brown suit had married, 
a few mouths before, a woman of over seventy, 
whose daughter had long been his nustress. She, the 
daughter, was there at die table, and he pointed her 
out; a womln of about forty with neat clothes and 
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a seveic face, hair carefully drawn back, different from 
the other women there; when everyone else was 
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guffawing, her thin bloodless Hps Just parted in a 
smile. 

I asked M. Abbes why on earth the man hadn’t 
married the daughter instead of tlie mother. 

‘Mats pour le fric, mturellement!’ and he explained 
to me that the old woman had a Uttlf money saved, 
but was in good health and very mean; and he was too 
impatient to wait. He’d never been much of a one 
for work, M. Abbes explained; in the summer, 
at the peak of the rush, he was called in as extra 
waiter. 

I looked at him and at the woman and at all the 
others; each of them must have liis own little existence, 
his own problems and liis own sins. Their faces seemed 
worked and incised by life, as if writtcn,icach of them, 
in a different miiquc script, indecipherable except 
to those who knew their particular cases. Now, for 
instance, I felt I could read the lineaments of that 
woman and that man like words. With aU the others 
I could only get a confused impression of their circum- 
stances and minds. . . . Oh, well, they were laugliing, 
laughing as if they hadn’t a care in the world, enjoying 
their evening of jollity. 

Is this all life is? 1 don’t knoi^ why, but I found 
myself thinking that the condition and* fate oV entire 
huijianicy in every class and every couiitfy^ould 
not, at bottom, be so very different from that of the 
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poor wretches under my eyes, like an allegory, a ballet, 
t^okedftipgciaUy for ijie. Yes, one is bom, works more 
or less, Idves more or less, and then, very quickly, one 
dies. 'Worrying about* Aurora and myself, about her 
feelings and mine, seemed, all of a sudden, so silly and 
petty, so vain. Insipid complications, presumptuous 
pretentious, false: tliat was how I’d spent that day, and 
perhaps, alas, my hfc as well! 

But my thoughts were interrupted by a longer and 
louder burst of applause, and with it a rhythmic 
shout. 

‘Arthur! Arthur! Arthur!’ 

An old man wliom I’d noticed at tlic end of the big 
table, and who had struck me because of his high, 
curly, white cjuiff of hair, in odd contrast to his almost 
dwarf-like stature, had now got up, glass in liand, as 
if ready for a speech. 

‘Dis~thuc, Arthm!’ the man in the brown suit shouted 
at liim from the other end of the table. ‘Tell us all 
now, d’yoti still make love?’ 

‘Cristou!’ replied the old man in Piedmontese dialect, 
and threw back his head with a laugh which had 
perhaps nothing particular or exceptional al>out it, 
but which, to me, preJumably due to nn stite of mind 
that nigflt aiid»at that moment, seemed ghastly; the 
howl qfa damned man. 

They hoisted him by force on tojiis chair; and even 
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there he was only a litde taller than all the others, who 
were sitting and settling down, to listen. J^ilAice vSas 
called for. The accordion was silent too* Turning 
towards the player, the old man announce(f: 

'Maman est me etoile' 

It was the tide of a song; onp, no /loubt, from early 
in the century. The accordion ^tarted up the introduc- 
tion, a waltz movement; and, in a raucous, husky voice, 
glass in his hand, the old man struck up; 

'Bibe a cinq ans et ce matin-lh 
II Jelaisi boudeur ses jolts soldats . . . 

There was something about tins little scene, simple 
though it was, that made me feel uncomfortable. 
Probably it was the old man’s face^liis expression, 
liis voice. They disturbed me, gave mp the sense of 
a subde corroding bitterness, a confused, faraway 
remorse, in which I could not remember exactly where 
my own fault lay. I tried to remember; at the same 
time I must admit I hoped I wouldn’t; I looked at the 
old man and felt strangely ill at ease: 

'Maman test me grande Etoile, 

Comm’ t’en vois la-ha^t dfns les cteux, 

Sur la ierre ell’ brille sans voile 
Pour la joie, le plaisir des yeux 

At the words satis voile, the old man had made with 



his right hand a delicate sinuous gesture, describing 
Sic nildit^ of the r^vuc star; he liad twisted himself 
down, pushing out liis chest and backside, closing his 
eyes and smiling with an expression of obscene 
beatitude. The guests broke into loud roars of 
laughter. The Yirom(gi bent double and dried their 
tears. For me, on th^ other hand, it w'as torture; I 
felt as if ill the drunken old man I’d recognized my 
own father or my 'dearest friend. Why? 

Of course the sight of indecorous old age is always 
implcasant. The nearing of death should, it seems, be 
reflected in more rigorous behaviour, and that is true 
for cveiy man, whether he believi-s or not in the 
immortality of his own soul and in a divine judgment 
on his own hfe. 

It hurt nn; to look at that olil man; under his squalid 
gaiety I sensed a resignation, a desperate fatalism, a 
consciousness of having renounced, for the whole of his 
past life and the little time he still had left, every shred 
of dignit) . As if, by his smging and his jokes, he was 
saying: Tm in hell already! So I may as well make the 
most of it !’ 

All this was only too clear. But was that enough 
to explain the aftite* definite, personal eft'cct of tliis 
spectacle on n.’vsclf ? After all he was just a painful ease 
like a«>y other; there arc so many of them. Why, then, 
should I feel myself directly involved? And w’hy, now 



that the old man was ending his song on a high, cracked 
note, broken by a fit of coughi;ig, did I ijpel^an uh'- 
reasoning impulse to get up and go over, adiong the 
others, to shake his hand? 

Which is what I did. 

Grinning, the old man clung t9 my hand and 
looked at me with strange ^cyes glittering darkly 
between the half-shut lids, as if establishing some 
absurd coinphcify bctw'een us. 

I felt even more uncomfortable than a short time 
before, when he had ijnitated the naked revue star. 
But he did not let me go; for a second, with that dark 
glitter in his eyes, he seemed to scrutinize me; then, 
opening his toothless mouth rn a laugh of mutual 
compUcit)', he came so close that I thought he wms 
going to embrace me (the smell of Ins Jareath !) and 
murmured: 

‘On comprend quo voiu aiiiiez let mmique, Motnian I' , a 
phrase wluch from his expression seemed to be only 
a conventional one, avIiosc real me.ining wms difi'erent, 
known only to him and me. So much so that at that 
moment, I could neither reply nor mo\ e. I stayed there, 
fascinated, watching liis gross lop-sided featuies, his 
pointed chin, his black mouthj artd particularly his 
white, w'avy, piled-up hair wiiich sccnr.'d to Be grow - 
ing in an extraordinarily vigorous, almost* shameless 
way. Eventually I said: 
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‘You sing very well and you have a magnificent head 
•of hait!’* 

Then one of the group nearby said to me: 

‘Monsieur, you should have seen him when his head 
was all shaven!’ 

And they all burst jpto a loud roar of laughter, wluch 
obviously alluded to spine fact of which I was ignorant. 
Another added: 

‘He was waist-high!’ 

More laughter, two or three clapped lus shoulder. 

'Sacri Arthml' 

The old man sat clown again; and I went back 
to my table, where M. Abbes was waiting for me. 
He at once began m a low \oice to tell me Arthur’s 
story. 

He was i scullion, no\V, in a little hotel at Senez, a 
viUagc about five kilometres aw'ay. Once he liad been 
a porter at the Bon Accueil of Castellane. The war 
came, the Germans ariued and requisitioned the Bon 
Accueil. Arthur, fen all tliat time, ivas odd job man 
,md pimp for the Germans. It seems that he was also 
a spy, at least so cvciyone s. id. The area ^\'as full of 
tiiaqitisanh ; the Germans often took hostages and shot 
them. Tbeie h.-fd never been .iny real proof against 
Arthur, But is he had always been with the Germans 

* t ' 

and essn seemed to have beer <illy enough to bo''st of 
it, at die liberation they sha\eu lus head hke the girls 
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who had collaborated. Today everyone remembered 
this, but everyone had forgiven him. 

‘(Test un pauv type, qne voulez-vous, Monsieur!* con- 
cluded M. Abbes. 
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It was too late to set off again now, and I felt 
exhausted. So I askc& M. Abbes if he had a room. He 
came with me to the car to get my bag, and then 
upstairs. 

A nice room, a good bed, but as for sleeping ... as 
for sleeping, well, that was another matter. 

The hotel-people down below were still making 
a tremendous row, and in the first short doze produced 
by a few glasses of Armagnac I kept on seeing again 
and again the face of th(i old man, his eyes, his tooth- 
less mouth. ‘On comprend que vans aimez la musique, 
Monsieur!’ 

Yes, as he said that his dark grgy eyes had scrutinized 
me deeper and deeper and it now seemed to me that 
the real meaning of his phrase was: ‘We two under- 
stand each other.’ 

I could not get to sleep, and tried to distract myself 
by thinking of something else. 

Aufcra . • . but neither was Aurora a subject that 
c*ould Ijl'ing me rest. During niy life I had Imown pther 
people, partictilarly women, siimlar to her in cliaracter; 
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so simple, instinctive and natural, so preoccupied mth 
* material reality diat they were exjremcly di^ctdt to* 
convince. But none like Aurora had made this im- 
pression of an unbreachablc wall, hf a mind hdpcfcssly 
closed to any ray of moral trutli. 

And my thoughts returning to her without wanting 
to, as was only natural after all the hours I’d spent in 
her company Hstening to the story of most of her 
life, I was seiaed once more by that unpleasant sense of 
discomfort and impotence I’d felt while she was 
talking to me and I wasn’t capable of talking to her; of 
talking to her in a way she could understand. 

Now, in the darkness, broken only by a weak hght 
seeping between the ■window-curtains (I could sense 
the white reflexions of the street-lamps <jn the snoAvy 
little square) and with the din and the songs getting 
more and more raucous on the floor below, I tossed 
and turned in the quilts .ind sheets of the little wooden 
bed, torturing inyscljT with the tlioughr tliat it had 
all been my fault; I’d been incapable of presenting 
any actions or qualities or words of dear old Silvestri 
which would get through to Aurora and convince 
her. 

For instance, during that last prtiod of his life, and 
so at a time when, according to Aurora, SKvestri 
musli already have known of her rclatioli^ ■with 
Romolo and was ali;eady using that khowledge for 



liis nefarious ends, I suddenly remembered lus asking 
rine if»I hadn’t netted a deepening gulf between her 
and Alftragii, and if I hadn’t thought of the possibility 
of a lejAration, cveA of a divorce, between tliem; m 
wliich case, he concluded, he hoped to marry lier 
himself. 

Marry her! Rather diffcrcixt from blackmailing her' 

Oh dear! That wlS an argument I should have used 
to Aurora: Silves*ri had wanted to marry her. 

And tliat day I’tl frankly ndd liini my opinion, 
which was that the marriage (1 tliouglit hke every o-ic 
else that it was a real marriage) between Auror.i and 
Almagia was a very close one just b^raUiO it wvs 
founded on mutual hypocrisy. 1 considered Am on, 
I said, a venal woman and so most unliki !y to want to 
rid herself of so prosperqps a husband, and .Mniagia, a 
staid, vain, conventional m.ui, .ind so also most un- 
likely to want such a eliangc unless ho wcie absoliitily 
forced into it by Aurora’s beliayioui, vsluch, a> t. r ..s 
we knew, was perfect. 

Suddenly, I renicmbertd Silvestii's reply: 

‘But that very hypocrisy \> my hop''. She doesn’t 
love him. It can't kist. llie behavioui ot a woman who 
doesn’t love hcr»l.u»b.and is never perk a.’ 

QuiBc. 

Of ctfursc I’d alwtays taken these words in the usual 
romantic senst of all SiKestri s i emarks, that a w oinan 
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who doesn’t love her husband is always more or less 
ready, more or less open to anotjjiier man, |o i true* 
love, in fact to Love; so that he could hope on# day to 
be this man himself for her, this Ibve. . . . 

At that moment, from below, began a crashing of 
pots and pans and rhythmic banp on the table, one 
two, one two, and the waiters in chorus began singing 
again that song of Arthur’s: 

‘Maman cest une grande itpile. 

Cornin’ t’en vois Id-haut dans les cieux. . . 

Once more I saw Arthur’s dark glittering eyes and 
black mouth {'on cotnprend que vous aimez la musique. 
Monsieur’), and could not manage to thrust the revolt- 
ing image away. I even seemed, at that moment, to 
pick liis hoarse voice out among all those others, male 
and female, of the chorus. 

Suppose, I found myself reflecting, suppose Silvcstn 
had meant something else? 

‘The behaviour of a woman who doesn’t love her 
husband is never perfect.’ 

What else? 

I shut my eyes in the darbicss so as not to see the 
faint ghmmer from the window, thrust my head under 
the feather pillow and stopped up my cars. 

Sij^vestri! 

Silvestri! 



Gustavo! 

I trfbd^o hear liisivoice again as he said: 

‘The behaviour of a woman who doesn’t love her 
husban<^is nevcj; perfect.’ 

His voice. 

Did I hear it,again? 

SHghtly muffled, slightly squeaky, with the rolled 
French ‘r’. 

Did I hear it a^ain? 

And his look? And his smile? And his eyes, the c) es 
of a short-sighted man without glasses, laugliing amid 
the wrinkles and the half-closed hds, with that slyness 
which I knew to be so childish? Did I sec him, sec his 
face again? 

‘The behaviour of a woman w’ho doesn’t love her 
husband is^ever perfect?^ 

I couldn’t, bow'cvcr much I forced iny imagination, 
I couldn’t succeed in seeing liis face clearly, couldn’t 
succeed in hearing his voice clewJy. 

No, I said to myself, the ‘r’ wasn’t like that ... it 
was more of a faint ripple. 

No, his smile wasn’t so wrinkled, iior his lids so 
tight. And his eyes were green and glittering. . . . 
But . . . but .*. .‘was that slyness of his really so 
chiraisli? 

‘TJhe^&chaviour of a woman who docsn t lov<j her 
husband is never perfect.’ 
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Suppose, instead, he’d meant to tell me that Aurora’s 
behaviour, just because- she didn’wlove her ^usoand, 
was no longer perfect? If his eyes, his smile, his tone had 
meant to tell me, or to hint that he knew Aurora’s 
behaviour wasn’t perfect? 

Could that possibly have been Silve«tri’s intention, 
or at least his thought? 

Was that possible? 

It was possible, alas, 

1 could no longer remember Ins face, Ins voice, 
anything about him, clearly. I was no longer sure of 
anything. 

And so, after all, it was possible that Silvestri, duruig 
the conversation with the maid on the telephone, and 
the meeting in tlie restaurant-c ir n^t day, had 
noticed. ... It was possible that Silvcstn knew of 
Roniolo, It was po^slhle that Silvcstn had behaved to 
Aurora just as Auiora beheved he had. 

Was the face of^'-y fiicnd one that could lock 
‘dcvihsh and dirty”' 

I don’t thuik so, I don’t know; ccitamly not to me, 
but to someoin who didn't knoiv him, or knesv him 
in another way. . . . Heavens, now I found I couldn’t 
help seeing Silvestri’s face except iwish d in a diabohe 
grin. 

Avphotograph? 

I had no photograph of him with me. But if I had. 



I wouldn’t have dared look at it. The same thing 
happens to photographs of dead people as to thcii* 
bodidS when they come back to us, light and docile, 
in out* dreams. If dne stares at them for long enough 
they yield to the impulse of our feelings. They yield 
witli a kind of waver, change and melt ssviftly into 
symbols that arc also dead. 

It was possible, aTas! Aurora’s story was all possible. 


Silvestri had undA-stood about Romolo at once, from 
the moment of that meeting in the rcstaurant-c.ir. And 
he had tried to blackmail Aurora; but ambiguously, 
without compromising Inmscir. in such a v, .ly as m 
be able, afterwards, to pretend the (oiitiary, t'' .-.t ins 
ovn innocence, proclaim his own love. In fact, 
Silvestri had w’anted*to frighten Auioia little b)' 
little until she felt she was being blackmailed and so 
yielded to him, but in such a way that, v ben she fc>nud 
she loved lum in return, slit gould still be convinced 
that he had not bl.ickmailcd her at all. 


That was why, when Aurora, exasperated by his 
game, had suddenly hersvlf blurted out that name 
Romolo, the n une he had never pronounced lumsclf 
so as to give her %io proof, not only of his intention, 
b<i^\'en »f liis capacity to hlai ktnail her), Stlvestn 
wpul^ have felt the ground gn mg v ay undei Ins 
feet. 
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‘Remember, if you say a word about Romolo to 
' Ulderico, I’ll kill you.’ 

At these words of Aurora’s, he suddenly seemid to 
all limp. 

That was also why, before leaving her that after- 
noon, at the very last moment as he was getting out 
of the taxi, he would have played his last card; he 
would have fixed her with staring eyes as if trying to 
hypnotize her, and asked her brearhlessly, “Who’s 
Romolo?’ 

Hoping, by this way, to persuade her still, and so 
save himself. 

A man in love, willing to pay anything to gam his 
end, knows he can’t offer money directly to the 
woman he adores, and finds a way out* by giving, 
without offending her, some expensive present. 
Silvestri, who was not lich, would have been playing a 
desperate game with the means at his disposal. This 
could also explain luj last visit to me that Sunday 
afternoon, and his last words: 'you hauent realized I've 
crossed the Rtihkon.’ 

How' often I myself, who considered I w’^as quite 
incapable of blackmailing a woman and had nev«, 
done such a thing in my life, had gamed favour wnth 
a bracelet, or pearls, or a diamond ring! 

I know it’s a simpler method, and a quicker o'^^e fpo. 
It.sccms cleaner. But, really, it’s just as vile. If 1 put a 
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hand to my conscience, I had to admit having done 
notiui^ else, all love-life. 

InJact, I had to admit it; Aurora’s story was possible. 
Aiul f even found a certain peace of mind in recon- 
structing it for myself like that, from beginning to end, 
and in explaining it rationally, following the logic — or 
rather the sophist^ — of Silvestri as Aurora had never 
been able to do. 

And was I swe, anyway, that it was the truth? 

Who knows? 

One thing was certain, though; that I overcame the 
turmoil, the anguish of that night only when I admitted 
to myself tlut 1 could have been mistaken, that it was 
possible that I had never really known my best friend. 

Meanwhile even the choruses and shouts and din 
from the waiters bcl(>pv were fading away. 

Now I could hear them coming out on to the square 
in separate groups, lauglung, greeting each other with 
dnmken cries, an isolated voici^taking up a song again, 
moving off. 

Finally someone, probably M. Abbes, banged down 
the hotel shutters rather violently. 

Gradually, one after the other, the distant voices 
faded into th« night silence of the winter mountains. 
^flBpine.on the bed, motionless starmg into the 
4arl«^css, I went over the final arguments in cold 
blood. 



Aurora, it's true, had said she'd been brought up 
by nuns; but I guessed she had said|that as a boatt, to 
give me a rather better impression of her family and 
background. Obviously nuns had contributed rfotRing 
to her education. 

Never liad I met, and it was difficult for me even to 
imagine, a creature simpler than Aurora, with her 
belief only in herself and money and man's struggle 
with man to lay hands on it. Brutality, fate; that was 
all life was for her. She had a rcaKy earthy view of 
reality; all concrete, visible, tangible facts; nothing 
beyond, nothing imaginary, notliing speculative, 
nothing rcflccti\c; nothing uncertain, vagU(‘, supposed 
or thought. 

How then could she only oppose that Sili^^stri, from 
tlic meeting in the restatiranticar, had giicped both 
Romolo’s false identity xind her ovm intrigue with 
him? Just suppose it, and not hww it positively? How 
could she worry and (^^cn, apparently, torture herself 
about an imprc'ssion, an intuition? And so right on 
till the last, how could she, that simple, positive 
woman, have been deceived, worked up, frightened 
by a fintasy? 

Was it not more hkcly that, in ordvr to save Silvcstib 
from her accusations, while listening to hertStor^^b*'^ 
attributed to her a mentality which was very fai^iiliar ‘ 
to^nc and which did not correspond to ITcrs at all? 



To justify Aurora’s mistake, I had made up an 
•obscutc jcnse of guilt for her. But she was probably 
right, /what’s this subconscious? A lot of non- 
sense. . *. .’ The^ seiAe of guilt did not come into it. 
Aurora was not capable of remorse; only of regret. 
She was, at heart, a ‘decent woman; brutal, very simple, 
but all of one piece, and not vulgar as I had thought. 
Not very intclhgem, perhaps. There Romolo may 
have been right. Hut, in her own way, warm-hearted 
. and generous. And fn her own way, but quite sincerely, 

, she had loved Romolo. She had dedicated herself :o 
him with great self-sacrifice, and lost for him all she 
possessed. 

As for Silvostri, if I wanted to solve that final 
problem before yielding to the drow.siness which was 
now finally coming o\o« me, I would have to throw 
all my subtleties overboard -and gird myself very 
liumbly avitli simple ccuninon sense. 

My conclusion, banal pcrhagig. was tliis: Even il 
Aurora had exaggci ited, chc could not have invented 
cvcrytljing. There must be some truth in her story. 
And so I had to face a picture of Sih-estri rathei 
(tfferent from the one to which 1 was accustomed. 
#Covc, aftcctii»ii, ^friendship, it s said, arc the besi 
foiHf^f understanding. But sometimes we find the 
fiicqof Inch w'e were fondest, the fac e whose thoy^t: 
we had from long habit thouj^ht to read so clcarl)i 
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appear suddenly, when least expected (and it may not 
need a story like Aurora’s; sometimes jusl^ a^'phi^’^fc 
repeated, a tiny detail, is enough), strange and fii^steri- 
ous to us, like some unknowfl Vi^io stops his car 
momentarily beside us at traffic lights and stares in 
silence through the window for^thc ffw slow seconds 
that the lights show red. Surprised and wounded, we 
are almost inclined to accuse our friend of betraying 
us. Then, tliinking it over, wo realize that our constant 
intercourse throughout the years has deadened our 
capacity to see Iriin alive, and reduced him to little 
more than a puppet, to a being, that is, with reactions 
all could foresee, to a habitual, conventional, gentle, 
restful companion. Suddenly realizing the error we’ve 
fallen into, we arc inclined at first to bkmc our own 
affection. But soon, in oiu suffering at thq deceit, .and 
as we think it over, we begin to suspect, with a first 
touch of remorse, that the responsibility is ours alone. 
Wc soon come tcy 'cc that what had hidden our 
friend’s real self from us was not our affection, hut a 
lack, a weakness, a laziness in that affection. - 
Even if Aurora’s account was only true in part, I 
realized that I had thought of myself as very foii.<i* f 
Silvestri; in reality, I had just surroitndcd my fri^ d 
with a false halo, romantic, idyllic, crepuscular. 'Piod 
Lc-'fted secretly to myself of my great affection for 
Him; in reality I had .seen in him only what I found it 
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comfortable to see, his nostalgia for old Piedmont, for 
»||ie countryside, tljc last century; a nostalgia which 
was mfiie and not liis, and, in every case, more mine 
thanlii^ I had imagined Silvestri as being what I had 
renounced being myself, a disinterested poet, un- 
practical, faithful* to traditions, to the land, the 
sacrosanct memories of youth. . . . 

In reahty he was’^ust a man, hke me and hke anv 
other. That was # 11 . It did not occur to me to forgive 
him, because it did not occur to me (not even if I’d 
thought the wliolc of Aurora’s stor) true) to accuse 
him. I was just as fond of him as bcfoic. More than 
before. For now, perhaps, I knew him better. 

I reached Saint-Rapliael next day, towards twelve. 
Dogliotti uas theie waifiing for me with a notar}’' and 
the vendor of the villa. I spenuthe afternoon discussing 
the contract. And in the evening, remembering 
Aurora, I went to Monte Carlo^ 

There was a Monde there wtli a hard horse-face and 
a spley^lid bare hack, who was w'inning again and 
again at roulette, 1 followc I her, and began betting 
mx Q > t 8, 27 and 36. At first I won a lot. Then very 
cjfckly, I lost MearJy double w hat I’d w^on. 

HlWVcd <dvcr to the cashiers and paid up. As I w\as 
thci;c, ||^*fniadc out another cheque, 'o Aurora, for^c 
sum wrhich she hoped to get fiom Almagia; and sci^f 
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it off widi a short note. I said her idea had brought me 
luck; I’d come to Monte Carlo an^ won, so it Awas only 
right I should send her the money she ncedecTi 

On my return to Rome I found a telegram of 
thanks. 

Months passed. Summer came,' and autunm. Now 
It’s winter once again. 

I haven’t seen Aurora. And everything makes me 
think wc shall never meet again. 
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